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steelmaking may be usefully unravelled. First, the progressive loss 

over a comparatively long period of the British industry’s relative 
strength in international competition; and second, the growth of monopo- 
listic organization. The first trend is national, the second international. 
Both are in general terms familiar. 

Take first Britain’s relative decline. To use a slightly misleading 
criterion, in the years just before the war productivities per man year in 
the American, German and British steel industries were in the ratio of 
5:4: 3. There have been controversies as to whether American prices 
were higher or lower than British at that time; and the answer depends 
partly on the choice of product, partly on whether the prices are taken to 
include delivery costs (for in America, because the distances are much 
greater, the delivery costs are higher), but mainly on the choice of year. 
In 1939, American prices were in general above British; in 1938, below. 
What is really much more significant, however, is that the American 
industry could sell at prices slightly above or slightly below the British 
and yet pay wages almost twice as high. The contrast of productivities 
reflected contrasts in equipment. Great Britain made the fundamental 
basic inventions for the modern steel industry, but by and large was not 
making the major advances in the last thirty or forty years. In these 
years too it is familiar that Britain lost ground in the international trade in 
steel products. 

Relative changes of this kind are not necessarily avoidable; they may be 
implicit in the physical environment. The extent to which, if at all, there 
may be remedies—and their nature—can only be judged by disentangling 
the causes. In part the causes were common to many British industries. 
The employment of relatively few scientifically trained personnel was 


\ s a background to current controversy two strands in the history of 


1 Based on a paper read at the annual meeting of the Economic History 
Society, June 1947. 
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a case in point; the structure of the capital market a second. Influences 
such as these are important. But they are appropriate to a wider canvas, 
and this paper is concerned with factors more specific to the steel industry. 

The immediate sources of the higher cost of steelmaking in this country 
can readily be identified. First, there is much greater subdivision of pro- 
duction here than in the other major producing areas, and therefore less 
scope for normal mass-production economies, and some loss of the technical 
advantages of integrating certain processes together. Second, there is 
a surprisingly wide range of raw material costs, and a very large part of the 
British output is made from the more costly materials. In 1937 the raw 
material costs for pig-iron in Northamptonshire were from 40s. to 455. a ton; 
in Lincolnshire from 50s. to 55s.; elsewhere—in the more famous centres— 
from 60s. to 70s. Seventy per cent of the iron was made in the high-cost 
areas, nine per cent in the low-cost. It was estimated in 1944 that post- 
war raw material costs in the cheap area would be approximately 70s. to 
75s. per ton of iron; in coastal areas, using imported ore, 1005. to 105s. 
Present figures are no doubt rather higher; coal prices have risen and 
freights on imported ore are also above the forecasts. The low-cost area 
is also the area where the only remaining large deposit of iron ore in Great 
Britain occurs. 

Here then is the problem: Why has production remained unduly sub- 
divided? Why has it not moved to cheap raw material? In broad terms 
the explanation is to be found in the fact that mineral deposits always 
become exhausted but steelworks are not only costly but also very durable. 
There were originally in Great Britain many scattered ore deposits; the 
ones which were first exploited in the Industrial Revolution were with one 
major exception those close to coal. The ores of Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire did not come into this category. When the local ore was 
exhausted, or where (as at Middlesbrough) it proved difficult to use it for 
steel, it was commonly possible to use imported ores economically instead. 
This happened alike in South Wales, on the north-east coast, and in 
Scotland. But since this successful adaptation fresh weaknesses have 
developed. The cheapest coals in the areas have been won, and in some 
areas the adjacent coal is nearly exhausted. And the cost of importing 
ore has risen steeply. Partly this is because the closest deposits—at Bilbao, 
for example—are nearing exhaustion. But shipping costs have also risen. 
The prices of fuels have risen greatly, and this can only be partly offset 
by using more efficient but more costly engines and bigger ships; labour 
standards have been improved in shipping; and there is less scope for 
taking coal cargoes out and bringing ore back—the ore trade has in- 
creasingly to pay for itself. To bring freights down effectively in these 
circumstances requires the use of big ships of 10,000 tons and upwards, 
and the use of specialized unloading equipment which will give the ships 
a quick ‘turn round’. Only a few of the coastal steelmaking areas can 
accommodate the big ships, and few have adequate unloading gear. And 
it is equally important that if imports are to come in in big ships and the 
costly specialized unloading gear is to be fully employed importing must 
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be concentrated at far fewer points than at present. Unloading equipment 
which can turn round a 10,000-ton ship in a day can discharge some 
2,500,000 tons of ore in a year. The British import of ore runs at about 
8,000,000 tons. But ores are imported still at upwards of twelve ports— 
most not adapted to the big ships—and the number seems by present plans 
more likely to rise than to fall. This reflects one of Britain’s major problems 
of adaptation. Initially it was a ‘natural’ advantage to possess a great 
number of ports; now technical development makes it advantageous to 
have trade concentrated in a few large and highly mechanized ports. 
The ‘natural’ advantages of old sites have been subject thus to a process 
of constant attrition. But the durability and growing costliness of iron and 
steelmaking plant have provided an antidote, and constitute a great 
source of inertia. That is why in central planning, if it is undertaken, the 
choice of location must be the primary consideration. If it is wise the 
other things look after themselves; if it is unwise nothing can give low costs. 
The prime costs of steel production—costs of fuel, materials, repairs, 
wages—fall far below total costs, and give wide scope for price cutting 
and for price discrimination which is an embarrassment to progress. 
In general, a local market grew up around new steel works when the 
market did not initially exist (as a consumer of wrought iron) ; for example, 
steel shipbuilding in Scotland and on the north-east coast. It was useful 
to be near steelmaking to avoid heavy costs of carriage. Later, as the 
steelworks met competition in selling at a distance or wished to sell in new 
areas, the position tended to be reversed: the local market could be made 
to ‘absorb’ the delivery costs to distant users. Local monopoly could 
be exploited by what was substantially ‘dumping’ inside the country. 
A further monopoly advantage was derived from the wide range of shapes 
and qualities which a steelworks commonly made. So long as competition 
did not occur over the whole range of its products it was possible to vary 
the margin of profit on different products and so to ‘meet’ acute competi- 
tion over part of the range. The tendency has been for progressive cost 
reduction to result from greater standardization of output; hence an 
up-to-date plant would normally not produce advantageously as wide a 
range as an old one, and for this very reason it might be vulnerable in 
face of price discrimination. Add to these influences the fact that the 
remaining cheap home ores, which are abundant, presented considerable 
difficulties in use. These have been overcome for many products and qualities 
and could be overcome for most, but they involved costly development. 
It has been said even in recent controversies that wide strip can only be 
made from ore low in phosphorus, which has to be imported; and American 
support is quoted for this view. But the American pioneers of wide-strip 
manufacture have never needed to try to use low-grade ore. In France 
and Belgium where the industries depend necessarily on high phosphorus 
ore this strip is going to be made from it, with every prospect of success. 
How far these forces would have been effective without two others 1s 
hard to judge. First, British makers were exposed to competition from 
foreign producers who could subsidize exports heavily behind high tariffs, 
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which allowed them to exploit the home market as a local monopoly. The 
foreign producers often used cheap ore and had cheaper labour and 
ultimately better plants. Their costs were thus also relatively low. But the 
fact is that they did benefit in this way on a very substantial scale. And 
expansion of markets, which makes ‘modernization’ more easy, was 
correspondingly hampered for the British industry. Second, the violent 
fluctuations of demand for steel created conditions in which the financial 
resources of old plants with high running costs were replenished periodi- 
cally by extremely high ‘boom’ prices, and quick small-scale patching 
expansions were encouraged. Booms have a demoralizing influence upon 
the course of investment and favour ventures which can be completed 
quickly against those which take long to mature. 

The conditions so far described will be recognized as those particularly 
favourable to the evolution of cartels. The industry is the classical instance 
of the breeding of associations controlling output and price. Associations 
covering a single product in a single locality, the creation of local and 
partial monopoly, were followed by national associations after periods of 
internal dumping, and these in turn, by international cartels after inter- 
national dumping. The cycle was completed first in the rail trade about 
1880. But this was an unstable organization; it did not effectively embrace 
the industry at large until after 1930, and this country was outside until the 
restoration of protection put the full possibilities of dumping within 
the power of the British industry, and gave it control of his home market. 
In the United States there was the same trend, but it was hampered by 
anti-trust legislation. For a brief period in the mid-thirties the New Deal 
allowed price agreements, and made them binding with very striking 
results, which are less familiar in this country than they should be. Just 
before the recent war the efforts to bring the American industry into the 
international agreements were making headway, but the industry in the 
States was not quite homogeneous in its informal agreements. There are 
signs that it might be still less so now. 

With the final stage in the building up of associations everywhere the 
State concerned itself as a controlling force. Even in the United States 
under the New Deal there was a ‘Code’. In Great Britain the partnership 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation and the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee marked the culmination of the process before the war. There 
was a general agreement that great physical reconstruction was needed; 
the competitive deficiencies of the industry were admitted, though they 
were traced entirely to external sources. But the leaders of the industry 
accepted the view that the only kind of competition which ‘freedom’ 
would give in the industry would not lead to the erection of plant fully 
in keeping with the needs of economic efficiency. A ‘collective’ solution 
was needed. But the approach to a collective plan was only tentative, 
and. it showed up more difficulties than it solved. Very broadly the 

industry” (i.e. the firms acting collectively through a representative body) 
negotiated with the government—in the guise of the Import Duties 
Advisory Gommittee—the right as a body to fix prices, to command as 
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large a proportion of the home market as it chose, to prevent newcomers 
entering the industry except on terms, to buy raw materials collectively, 
to subsidize high-cost producers and exports, to ‘quota’ production, to 
scruumize the plans of firms to expand production and to institute plans 
of its own. ‘These rights were secured in return for assurances that they 
would be used ‘in the national interest’, and were coupled with the 
acceptance of supervision by an ‘independent’ and ‘impartial’ body. 

It is unreasonable to criticize this structure in retrospect as though it 
had worked for a long time. It was feeling its way. But it showed con- 
spicuous weaknesses which, had they persisted, would have been inimical 
to a rapid reduction of costs. These can be traced both in the form of the 
price policies adopted and in the decisions taken on specific proposals of 
expansion. 

Price policies for finished steel products and also for raw materials for 
steelmaking were alike contrived so that the commercial prospects of 
investment would not reflect real costs; that is, be best where production 
costs were lowest. It is improbable that this was deliberate—it was rather 
the reflex of the traditional approach of a group conditioned over a long 
period by the practices nurtured by imperfect competition. Steel prices 
remained ‘uniform delivered prices’—that is, uniform for most destina- 
tions, whether these were near to or far from a steelworks. Thus local 
monopoly continued to be exploited. It was impossible to provide special 
price attractions to consumers to induce them to settle near a works and 
so create a local market. Nor were low-cost works in a position to attract 
trade by low prices. At the other end of the production process monopoly 
purchase of scrap upset the balance between pig-iron production costs 
and the price of scrap—between the costs, that is, of the two alternative 
raw materials for steel which are used jointly but in varying proportions— 
and destroyed the commercial mechanism whereby marginal costs should 
influence investment policy. In active competition the price of scrap 
tended to be determined by the cost of pig-iron. The supply of ‘scrap’ 
is relatively inelastic; its price can be forced down because it is a nuisance 
to those who involuntarily produce it as a by-product of steel using. ‘The 
producers moreover are numerous, while the ultimate buyers are few. 
This policy of monopoly purchase has been followed since 1937. But 
expansion of steelmaking depends on expanding pig-iron supplies; pig- 
iron costs are therefore marginal in an expanding steel industry, and the 
lowest national costs always result where marginal pig-iron costs are 
lowest. If, however, the price of scrap is kept ‘artificially’ low by monopoly 
influence it may be commercially more attractive to extend steel production 
by making costly pig-iron where there is a scrap supply—as in Scotland— 
than by erecting a plant where pig-iron can be made cheaply (1.e. with 
total costs below the prime costs in high-cost areas)—as in the East Midland 
orefields. The real cost advantages of the Bessemer process (which is the 
cheapest process for making steel out of pig-iron) and of the Duplex process, 
in which the converter and open-hearth processes are used in sequence, 
are also obscured when scrap prices are ‘artificially’ low. The danger 
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of all this was seen by some of the participants—but was not provided 
against. 

Just as there was nothing in the price policies adopted which would 
bring investment prospects in line with comparative real costs within the 
country, so there was nothing to discourage firms from expanding or 
renewing plant when their costs necessarily exceeded Continental or 
American costs. It was assumed this country should make all the steel it 
needed—planning had to take the form of estimating a demand and setting 
out to satisfy most of it at home, fixing a small quantity as an import quota. 
How this was to be reconciled with the ‘national interest’ by economic 
criteria, in circumstances where raw materials were so unfavourable in 
many areas, was not discussed, but no doubt questions of strategy were in 
mind. The forces which an economist would normally expect to determine 
the size of an industry were entirely neglected. 

It would have been possible for the process of examining proposed 
expansion schemes advanced by firms to have corrected the bias of the 
price policy, but it was manifestly unlikely that it would happen so, and 
in fact it did not. Major proposals for development in high-cost areas 
were sponsored; the plans of old-established works and areas were not 
resisted. The most impressive development of the thirties, the building of 
a basic Bessemer steelworks at Corby in Northamptonshire by Stewarts 
and Lloyds to make steel tubes, occurred before the new organization was 
born; the scheme met with great discouragement from other steel firms, 
but has been conspicuously successful. The most unfortunate development 
of the period, the decision to revive steelmaking at Ebbw Vale, also fell 
outside the period in which plans were ‘examined and approved’ by the 
Federation and I.D.A.C. Its origin was indeed confessedly political; Lord 
Baldwin frankly discouraged the migration of steelmaking to the Midlands 
and encouraged this specific venture. The incident showed the practical 
difficulty of making radical changes in the industry since these threatened 
to accentuate the difficulties of the ‘depressed’ areas—as they were then 
known—before means for revitalizing the areas or effecting an orderly 
transition had been introduced on a scale which looked adequate. 

It was a significant precedent that all the policies and principles adopted 
at this time were the result of private discussion between the Federation 
and the I.D.A.C. The public was not consulted to decide what was ‘in the 
public interest’ and the facts on which decisions were based were not 
available to the public. 

War intervened while the Federation and the I.D.A.C. were at a very 
early stage of their adventure. In one respect the effect of the war of 
1939-45 was sharply in contrast with that of the war of 1914-18, because 
then there was a great expansion of capacity for bulk-steel production. 
Much of it was in the high-cost areas, which for war conditions was 
possibly appropriate. The early reconstruction years, 1919-21, saw further 
complementary developments, equally badly located for peace-time needs 
in most cases. During the recent war expansion was ‘confined almost 
entirely to special products—alloy steel, armour plate, castings, drop- 
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forgings, and the like. The value of these developments for post-war 
purposes is very varied; war-time expansion is often rightly a compromise 
which does not give minimum costs in peace. In bulk-steel production 
all far-reaching changes were of course delayed; the need for big changes 
became more acute. 

If one asks what, for present problems, are the more important changes 
wrought by the war on the industry, they may be found perhaps in the 
following: 

1. The Federation has been greatly strengthened as an administrative 
machine with no corresponding strengthening on the part of the govern- 
ment. The Federation, inheriting much of the experience of the war-time 
control, has extended the range of its effectiveness, has a more complete 
coverage of the industry, and a much stronger command of information 
and expertize. The government does not appear on its side to have 
developed equally the criteria and sensitive measures of efficiency needed 
if it is to be a satisfactory co-ordinating force relating the development of 
the industry to that of the whole economy. For the war the essential needs 
were sufficiently obvious; but in the transition to peace this ceased to be so. 
The situation in which the interests of the part are more effectively and 
strongly represented than those of the whole would not, of course, be 
fundamentally altered by a change of ownership: the issue involved is 
a different and more subtle one. 

2. The cost situation has moved in favour of the home ore sites; but 
this is disguised by subsidies on high-cost coal, which benefit South Wales 
and the north-east coast at the cost of the East Midlands, and on ore 
freights, while the scrap-price position remains broadly as confusing and 
misleading as in 1939. 

3. The unfavourable trade balance counsels—though not very strongly 
—a greater use of home ore; but the drift of affairs is towards a greater 
use of imported ore. 

4. The political strength of the old high-cost locations has been in- 
creased; and, in spite of the energetic provision of new industrial facilities 
under the Development Area policy, efforts to avoid the migration of 
steelmaking from old sites and old areas which are now unsuitable are, if 
anything, more effective now than before the war. Trade Union opinion 
has proved to be very strongly attached to the existing distribution of pro- 
duction—‘balanced development’ is called for, which means ‘equal 
shares’ for all areas. 

5. Artificial boom conditions are hiding the real needs of investment 
policy, as they did after 1918. Changes are not being made in the light 
of the probable growth of overseas competition. 

6. The obsession of the total and undivisible plan—and the drive for 
self-sufficiency, without adequate scrutiny of comparative costs—have 
been strengthened. The only way to make more cheap steel is, in fact, to 
make more dear steel as well. Plans are judged by technical, not economic, 
criteria, and the fact that after a certain point expansion increases cost is 


neglected. 
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7. Informed public discussion of the steel industry is less possible now 
than before the war, although there have been numerous examinations of 
the situation for the government. Secrecy is, in fact, welcomed by the 
officials of ‘both sides’. 

The probability must be faced then that, though costs of steelmaking 
in Britain could be appreciably reduced, the actual results will be dis- 
appointing. Costs will be lowered, but not to the minimum which is 
possible, and not in a way which will ensure the international competitive- 
ness of the British industry. How seriously disturbing this should be is 
open to question. It is common to say that the country must have efficient 
‘basic’ industries. Steel is of course used in an enormous range of manu- 
factures. But it is usually only a very small part of costs; and a change in 
steel prices is going to do far less to the selling costs of most finished manu- 
factures than reductions in other elements of their cost. Of course, it 
would be good to get cheap steel, but it might not be fatal not to do so. 
Success in adapting steel to new purposes and in producing ‘tailor made’ 
steels will be vital. But there is, fortunately, some exaggeration of the 
extent to which the basic industries constitute the ‘fighting front’ in the 
economic battle. Steel above all is given a disproportionate importance, 
which immediate scarcities appear to justify. So it may be that efforts at 
social control over this industry which fail because the main issue is mis- 
conceived or avoided may in the end provide a valuable object lesson at 
a not excessive cost. 


London 


SLATE CONTROE 
IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


By LAWRENCE STONE 


HE last quarter of a century has seen the publication of a number of 

works which have profoundly modified or enlarged previous ideas 

about the economic history of sixteenth-century England. New 
lights have been thrown upon the industrial development, the commercial 
expansion, and the social changes of that period. 

It is possible, however, that in two respects the reaction from the ideas 
of the Victorian and Edwardian historians has been too great. It has been 
said that, in execution, Tudor social and economic policy was ‘capricious 
and irregular and at most did no more than impose an occasional brake on 
the economic forces’.! Undoubtedly, in some respects, that policy demanded 
feats of administrative efficiency that a rudimentary bureaucratic structure 
based on the voluntary work of local gentry was quite unable to provide. 
Thus attempts to enforce political Lent were confessedly a failure, as were 
the laws against usury, and price control of essential foodstuffs; to a certain 
extent the same applies to agrarian laws, although the great increase in 
enclosures that began during the brief experiment in relaxation of the laws 
at the end of the century might indicate that they were more effective than 
is sometimes assumed to-day.? Nevertheless, in many fields in which 
administrative action was more easily applicable or in which the co- 
operation of powerful vested interests were obtained, the government 
exercised a determining influence upon the economic history of the Tudor 
period. 

Secondly, the motives of the official policy have been interpreted in 
terms of purely economic forces, related very closely if not exclusively to 
the rise and fall of economic prosperity. These trends in historiography 
have been described as a process by which ‘the twentieth century is busily 
recreating the sixteenth century in its own image’.? But it may be doubted 
whether these are precisely the lessons of the present day. An interpretation 
which regards politics and law as but servile reflections of basic economic 
changes scarcely provides a suitable explanation for an age in which the 
pressure of war, nationalism and a theory of social justice has led the State 
to intervene effectively in the reorganization of the whole economic 


system. 


1 R. H. Tawney, Introduction to Thomas Wilson: Discourse upon Usury 


TQ26,), 1p. 1105. 
2 2 F. eee ‘The Midland Revolt of 1607’, Trans. R.H.S., 2nd series, Xvut. 


3 F, J. Fisher, ‘Commercial Trends and Policy in sixteenth-century England’, 
Economic History Review (1940), X, no. 2, 96. 
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I 


Prosperity is an inexact and periphrastic term. Only recently, with the 
introduction of the concept of national income and the provision of 
adequate data to appreciate such a concept has the word begun to be sub- 
jected to scientific analysis. Any estimate of prosperity must depend upona 
close study of domestic production, internal consumption and foreign trade. 
To give it social and historical content, there must be added an examination 
of the distribution of wealth throughout the class structure of society. 

In a recent article,! brilliant in analysis and fertile in ideas, F. J. Fisher 
has centred the study of Tudor economy and economic policy round 
a ‘period of prosperity’ followed by a ‘great depression’, both derived 
mainly from the export figures for the cloth trade. The economy of England 
during the first half of the sixteenth century was concentrated to an 
increasing degree upon a single produce* handled through a single port 
and directed along a single trade route. When Edward VI ascended the 
throne, the prosperity and indeed the very existence of England depended 
to a very large extent on the export of cloth through London to the great 
international mart of Antwerp, where were obtained those import goods 
and manufactures demanded by the English consumer. 

An examination of the figures for the export of cloth should therefore 
provide a quantitative illustration of some aspects of the economic changes 
that were in progress. But throughout the century there were two factors 
which operated to an unknown degree to diminish the value of any con- 
clusions which may be drawn from trade statistics. In the first place, the 
volume of internal consumption is unknown. But there are indications that 
the sixteenth century saw a marked increase in material comfort in most 
sections of the population.? The ‘sturdy rogues and vagabonds’ and the 
impotent poor may have existed at bare subsistence level, the younger sons 
of gentry may have had to content themselves with ‘that which the catte 
left on the malt heap’,* the nobility may have mortgaged their estates, 
pawned their plate and jewels and run up enormous debts,® but recent 
scholarship® has tended to prove that the virtual freedom from taxation 
and the intermittent application of a sliding wage scale kept the real 
income of the English workman at a fairly high level during this period. 

Secondly, there is the problem of how far the figures themselves may be 
trusted to give any real indication of trade conditions. As the century 

Op cit: pp.O5—11 7: 

* It has been estimated that at the beginning of the century wool and cloth 


exports totalled no less than 79 °% of the value of all il 
Cockayne’s Project and the eens (1024), (sth2 iat i ee oe 
* William Harrison, Elizabethan England (ed. L. Withington, 1889), pp. 118-19 
Cf. W. G. Hoskins, The Leicestershire Farmer in the Sixteenth Century (1945) 
* Thomas Wilson, State of England in 1600 (Camden Misc. xvi 24) 
* R. H. Tawney, Introduction..., pp. 32 and 36. 
° J. U. Nef, ‘Prices and Industrial Capitalism in France and England 
1540-1640’, Econ.H.R. (1937), vil, no. 2. A. J. Tawney and R. H. Tawney, 


“An. O tional C ? 
ee ccupational Census of the Seventeenth Century’, Econ.H.R. (1934), V, 
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progresses, the evidence of smuggling multiplies. Gross underpayment of 
customs officials did not encourage honesty, and it was generally held that 
‘serchers are men knowne to be men that wyll be coroppted for moneye’.! 
With the outbreak of the war in 1586 and the collapse of the farming 
system, smuggling and interloping took on fresh vitality, and ‘the stragler 
shipping his Clothe and other commoditie in couert manner hugger 
mugger and at obscure portes’? became a very important factor in English 
overseas trade. 

While these considerations tend to diminish the value of the foreign 
trade figures as a whole, there is no doubt that cloth export statistics can 
be used to provide some very rough indication of commercial trends, if not 
of national prosperity. Full printed figures are only available for the first 
half of the century,’ but for this period certain fairly firm statistical 
conclusions may be drawn. 

In the first place, the direction of trade altered in a very marked manner, 
London gaining at the expense of the outports, squeezed out of business 
by the credit resources and political influence of the capital, the manipula- 
tion of the Merchant Adventurers Company by the great City magnates, 
and the concentration of traffic along the London-Antwerp route due to 
the rise of the latter city to a unique and dominating position in world 
trade. Thus London’s relative share of traffic rose from about 70 to 90 % 
of the whole, while the outports declined absolutely by 40 %. 

Wool exports suffered a slow decline of about 33 %. Relatively they 
formed 26 % in value of the boom of 1519-20, 84 % of that of 1544-5. The 
proportions of the trade handled by the three groups, the Adventurers, the 
Hansa and the other aliens remained fairly constant till 1545, taking about 
55, 22, and 23 % respectively. There is no sign of the Hansa or any other 
alien group gaining at the expense of the native merchants. The con- 
siderable temporary fluctuations that did occur were due to political 
factors, war, the fear of war, or arrest of goods, such as affected the Italians 
in 1535-8 and the Adventurers in 1545. 

The overall expansion, of which so much has been said, was in fact 
a relatively modest affair. Taking the first and last five years of the reign 
of Henry VIII, cloth exports increased by exactly 50 %, which is less than 
14 % ayear, while the value of all woollen goods exported barely increased 
by a third. At no time did the volume of woollen exports reach the peak 
of 37,700 sacks* which was achieved in 1358. 


1 R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power, Tudor Economic Documents (1924), U, 226. 

2 Op, cit. it, 297. sae 

3 G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik (Leipzig, 1881), u. The following figures 
are all drawn from this source. Comparisons by volume of all woollens are based 
on an estimate that one sack of wool was equivalent to four and a third cloths 
(S.P. Dom. Ed. v1, 2/13). Comparisons by value are formed by assuming that 
one sack of wool was of the constant value of two cloths, and one worsted, two- 
thirds of a cloth, a rough estimate which permits disregard of the price revolution 


Scl , Il, 32-3). . 
ee On cone and Export of English Woollens in the Fourteenth 


Century’, £.H.R. (1924), XXxIX, 13. 
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The pattern of trade fluctuations divides naturally into three parts. 
First, a boom, in volume almost as great as the more publicized cycle of 
the ’forties, mostly in wool rather than cloth, building up to a peak in 1521. 
This expansion is of major significance in explaining the great contem- 
porary agitation over enclosures. Secondly, a period of marked annual 
fluctuations, but showing a slow average upward trend to 1539. Finally, 
a period of three cycles of increasingly dizzy booms and abysmal slumps, 
ending in final collapse in 1553. The explanation of these changes can be 
most easily studied in the latter stages. Their cause is to be sought, not in 
the producing area of England, nor in the entrepot of Antwerp, nor even 
in the finishing towns of Brabant and Flanders, but in the consumer area 
around the great mart of Frankfurt.! Prosperous trade conditions demanded 
normal political and economic relations with the Low Countries, and open 
communications across to north Germany and down the Rhine to the 
subsidiary market of Italy. Boom conditions required a good harvest in 
Germany to create surplus civilian purchasing power, and large armies 
massed on Germany’s periphery to stimulate great additional military 
demand for clothing. These conditions were all fulfilled in the boom years 
of 1541, 1544-6, 1550-1. The intervening slumps of 1542? and 1547 were 
caused by the interruptions by war of communications between Antwerp 
and the consumer areas. In the latter case, a European crop failure 
in the autumn of 1545 was followed by a general paralysis of communica- 
tions for two months by the icing up of the waterways, and succeeded in 
turn in the summer by the outbreak of the Smalkaldic war, which at once 
utterly ruined the Antwerp cloth market. Exchange depreciation played 
no part whatsoever in causing the first two boom cycles up to 1547, since 
the major decline in sterling in terms of the Flemish pound had not yet 
begun.’ Its effect upon the boom of 1550-1 is at least doubtful. All that is 
certain is that the crash of 1552 onwards and the subsequent reorganiza- 
tion of the whole export business was brought about largely by chaotic 
monetary conditions produced by reckless debasement and sudden deflation 
following swiftly and unpredictably one after another.’ Regular inflation 
sometimes stimulates export, but violent fluctuations in currency values 
produces a state of uncertainty which is always disastrous. 

While the general increase in exports was the main cause of the dis- 
location of agrarian society, it was these violent trade fluctuations of the 


: Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xx, pt. 1, no. 164. 

é The causes of the 1542 slump are clearly brought out by F. Edler, ‘ Winch- 
ues Kerseys in Antwerp, 1538-44’, Econ.H.R. (1936), vu, no. 1 
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* Up ull June 1546, it had only fallen to 255. from a normal of 26s. 8d. between 
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rates employed by alien merchants transferring payments abr 
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‘forties that played the largest part in creating the extreme insecurity and 
misery of the cloth-workers and the highly speculative nature of the 
trafic which were later on to unite opinion in open hostility to commercial 
conditions fraught with such social and economic dangers. Even the boom 
years limited most of their benefits to certain small sections of the popula- 
tion, the sheep-farming landlords, the capitalist clothiers and the great 
London and alien merchants, while certain areas of the national economy 
were severely affected. The surplus agricultural labourer and evicted copy- 
holder were reduced to the level of vagrant squatters, eking out a living on 
the rapidly diminishing wastes and common-lands. The outports decayed 
at an alarming rate as London monopolized more and more of the foreign 
trade. The old corporate towns were hard hit by the drift of the clothing 
industry to the countryside to escape guild restrictions. Long-distance 
foreign trade declined at a time when the seamen of western Europe were 
engaged in opening up the untapped resources of the Indies and the New 
World. Trade to West Africa and the Levant petered out.! For what 
reason was there to tie up capital for long periods in high speculative enter- 
prises, when there were quick and sure profits to be made by the short safe 
trip to Antwerp where could be obtained goods drawn from every quarter 
of the known world? When those profits, while remaining quick, ceased to 
be sure, the London capital groups began to turn their attention to opening 
up direct access to the sources of the exotic products they required. The 
sinking of capital from 1539-49 in the immense orgy of land sales organized 
by an improvident administration, probably played an even greater part 
in damping enthusiasm for foreign ventures at a time when credit facilities 
were extremely limited.?, From Antwerp ‘on hoye will bryng as much in 
one yere as x merchantes shippes war wont to bryng from the other placees 
in ij years’. The result was a marked lag in shipping till in 1544 England’s 
naval power depended on foreign shipyards.‘ Thus the expansion in the 
export of cloth in the first half of the century resulted in a ‘prosperity’, the 
misshapen and unbalanced distribution of which entailed very serious 
economic consequences. 

For the second half of the century full statistics are not at present 
available. Figures for London show the steady maintenance of cloth 
exports at a higher level than any achieved before 1540, with the exception 
of two acute periods of slump arising from political tension with the Low 
Countries. It is suspicious, however, that these London figures show no 
signs of the undoubted depression of 1586-7 on the outbreak of regular 
warfare, and of the prolonged decay in which foreign trade languished till 


1 Trans. R.H.S., 4th series, v, 18. J. A. Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, 
1485-1558 (Oxford, 1913) pp. 265-73. 

a Tae one million pounds was raised by the disposal of Crown Lands during 
this decade (F. C. Dietz: English Government Finance, 1485-1558 (Illinois, 1921), 
p. 149, note 20; p. 183, note 17). 


3 Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 125. 
4 In this year just 50 % of the tonnage of the fleet was foreign built, 
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the restoration of peace in 1604.! Certain factors which were of importance 
during the first half of the century ceased to apply during the second. By 
1550, the outports had reached a state of decay in which they remained 
throughout the rest of the Tudor period. The export of wool continued to 
decline, but it was no longer a serious factor in English economy. 

But for this latter half of the century it is very unsafe to base a study of 
English economic history upon the export of cloth. The careful survey of 
the reign of Elizabeth made by Professor Scott? requires much stronger 
weight of contrary evidence to necessitate any violent modification of his 
deductions. From 1559 till the outbreak of war, England embarked upon 
a deliberate policy of the exploitation of natural resources and the opening 
up of new markets. Commerce developed to Africa, Russia, Italy and the 
Levant. The carrying trade was captured from alien merchants. The 
volume of shipping quintupled,’ colonial ventures were undertaken, and 
for a time huge profits accrued from piracy and privateering. But the 
evidence of a general trade depression after 1586 is overwhelming. The 
closing of foreign markets, the recurrent threat of invasion, the drain on 
fluid capital by heavy taxation and investment in private naval ventures, 
the series of bad harvests, the catastrophic plagues of 1592 and 1602-3 all 
combined to create an atmosphere of stagnation and discontent. In 1591, 
many merchants went bankrupt for loss of traffic. As the century drew to 
a close, England began to suffer retribution for that orgy of piracy which 
she had been the first to inaugurate and by which she had so long profited. 

The most remarkable phenomenon of the half-century, however, was 
the immense industrial revolution which created new sources of wealth by 
developing the natural resources of the country.* It is very significant of 
the new pattern of English economy that the two great consumer markets 
for which this expanding production catered were the military needs of 
the State and the basic essentials of life for the poorer classes. Thus vast 
quantities of capital were sunk in the mining of coal, copper, zinc, iron, 
lead and tin. New metallurgical industries sprang up in copper, brass and 
iron. Brewing, building, cannon, gunpowder, steel, wire, soap and salt 
manufacture all expanded and developed under the new impetus. By the 
end of the century, the growing timber famine had not yet effectively 
checked this astonishing development. In the countryside, wastes were 
reclaimed, fens drained, and productivity increased by scientific farming. 
Combined with the widespread evidence of a higher level of consumption 
and the opening up of new foreign markets, these achievements make it 
impossible to dismiss the whole Elizabethan period as one of general 


depression. The true complexity of economic facts does not lend itself to 
such easy formulae. 


' F. J. Fisher, op. cit. p. 96; for the depression of 1586 onwards see W. R. Scott, 
Joint Stock Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1910-12), 1, chap. v; 8.P. Dom. Eliz. 
285/65. 

2 Op. cit. 1, chaps. I-v1. 

° J. U. Nef, Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932), 1, 173, note 4. 

* J. U. Nef, ‘Technology and Industry, 1540-1640’, Econ.H.R. (1934), Vv. 
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It is in the highest degree unfortunate that discussion of the causes and 
effects of government intervention in economic policy is so frequently 
subordinated to ideological preconceptions of the present day. In dealing 
with sixteenth-century economic history, it is necessary to avoid the Scylla 
of naive étatisme of W. Cunningham, with his conception of Burghley as 
an economic ‘master mind’,! the Charybdis of Free Trade convictions, 
that led Professor Unwin to see nothing in company organization but 
Machiavellian plots by great London merchants to destroy the commerce 
of England for their own selfish ends; and the tempting but treacherous 
fairway of Marxist interpretation which conceives the Tudor statesman in 
the role of Aesop’s fly, perched impotent but fretful upon the inexorably 
revolving wheel of economic causation. 

The first half of the sixteenth century was a period of tentative but ever 
more numerous experiments in economic control, and there is no evidence 
for an increase in commercial freedom. The statute of 1497 only temporarily 
curtailed the power of the greater London merchants over the Merchant 
Adventurers Company.? In view of Professor Tawney’s conclusion that 
before 1571 there was not ‘any substantial breach in the policy of meeting 
new problems with mediaeval weapons’,’ the claim to a ‘collapse of the 
usury laws’ seems hardly substantiated. The ‘relaxation of restriction upon 
the export of unfinished cloth’* upon examination turns out to be no more 
than the readjustment of a monetary scale to keep pace with the deprecia- 
tion of the coinage.°® It is hard to reconcile a ‘virtual cessation of attacks 
upon the Hanseatic merchants’® with the latter’s long list of complaints 
at persecution and unfair discrimination at the hands of English officials, 
port authorities and merchants.’ During the war period of the ’forties, 
trade was less free than at any subsequent period. Ocean-going ships of 
every nation were arrested and requisitioned for the Navy. War decrees 
had prohibited aliens from exporting almost all commodities save tin. 
Piracy and regular naval seizures blocked the Channel. Mutual arrests 
of merchants’ goods took place in attempts to obtain compensation for 
these losses. 

Although the years after 1550 saw a consolidation and intensification of 
the previous tentative experiments at control and restriction of economic 
enterprise, it would be false to suggest that there was any real change in 
policy at this time. The continuity of method and intention was far more 

1 W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1882), 
I, pt I, 53. , 
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3 R. H. Tawney, Introduction..., p. 131. 

4 F. J. Fisher, op. cit. p. 102. 

5 5 H. VIII cap. 3; 27 H. VIII cap. 13; 33 H. VIII cap. 1g. 
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FPy. Fisher, op? cit. p. 102. Bo 
S.P. H. VIII 164/392; this is also the view of J. A. Williamson, op. cit. 
pp. 152-61. Economic legislation against alien competition in trade and 
industry increased in volume: 5 H. VIII cap. 7; 6 H. VIII cap. 12; 14-15 
H. VIII cap. 2; 21 H. VIII cap. 16; 22 H. VII caps. 1 and 8; 32 H. VIII cap. 16. 
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striking than the difference in scope and possibly in efficacy. ‘The cany 
Tudors had sought to set limits to the growth of industrial capitalism’’ to 
a degree which contrasted markedly with the deliberate encouragement 
by Burghley of enterprises on capitalistic lines altogether unaffected by the 
apprenticeship codification of 1562.2 That codification was itself only the 
culmination of a long series of local regulations and was directed mainly 
at the cloth trade which was regarded with much disfavour by the 
administration and by conservative opinion. Local monopolies, like the 
Newcastle Hostmen, received encouragement in their selfish ambitions.° 
Long before 1550, price control of essential staples and of monopoly 
articles had begun.‘ Bullion export was prohibited® and exchange control 
intermittently imposed, usually with disastrous results.° The Navigation 
Act of 1540 not merely legislated against foreign shipping but also fixed 
standard freight rates.’? Attempts were made to restrict the export of 
certain raw materials® and the import of certain competitive foreign 
manufactures.? With. the exception of the compulsory assessment, every 
item of the Elizabethan Poor Law may be discovered in the act of 1536,'° 
while by 1549 both London and Norwich had adopted this last feature to 
complete the full programme.!! It was the depression of the early *thirties 
and the dislocation of 1547-9 that gave rise to the Poor Law principles of 
the Tudor period. Thus at every point can be observed the experiments 
in control and restriction, drawing upon the ideas and experience of which 
Elizabethan statesmen were able to codify and co-ordinate a system of 
regulation more effective and more complete than any that had preceded it. 

The concept of mercantilism has come to mean little more than a belief 
in the justice and efficacy of State intervention in economic activity. The 
policy as applied to all the countries of sixteenth-century Europe was 
something more precise. It was the development and the acceptance of 
a system of economic nationalism, the mainspring and inspiration of which 
was not the rise or fall of economic prosperity, but the relentless pressure 
of war and the fear of war. The problem of how best to avoid the problems 
that threatened ‘if warres should chance’ !? was one which never ceased to 


' E. Lipson, Economic History of England (1931), 1, 264. 

* The Act only affected trades expressly enumerated init. Mining, metallurgy 
and the new industries were not mentioned. 
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torment the minds of pamphleteers, merchants and statesmen. Security, 
not prosperity, was the main object of Tudor economic policy. The Eliza- 
bethan in particular lived in the perpetual shadow of conspiracy and 
invasion and was haunted by memories of the most costly war England had 
ever waged or was to wage again for over a century.! The theory of 
nationalism began to assume the sanctification of philosophy: ‘it be agreable 
to the rule of nature to prefer our owne people before strangers’.2. War 
itself acquired social justification, ‘serving (as King Ferdinand had wont 
to say) as a Potion of Rhubarbe to waste away the choler from the body of 
the Realm’,* ‘a Sovereign medecine for domesticall inconueniencies’.4 

It was the rearmament programme that lay behind the intensive efforts 
for the improvement of shipping, the reflection of which may be seen in 
the Navigation Acts,° the enforcement of political Lent,® the attempts to 
encourage the fishing industry,’ the prohibition of the sale of ships,® the 
propaganda for colonial development,’ the subsidy of five shillings a ton 
on the construction of every ship over a hundred tons,!° and the restoration 
of strategic ports like Dover.!! The same factor played its part in determining 
government policy towards the Trading Companies—who were by charter 
compelled to use English vessels, and the scale of whose enterprises naturally 
led them to provide ‘a great number of very large and serviceable Merchaunt 
shippes fit as well for defence of the Realme (Ifneed were) as for Trafficque’.!? 
Measures were taken to provide the necessary raw materials for shipping. 
Draconian legislation was passed to preserve timber.!3 Hemp growing for 
cordage was encouraged in areas where there was no danger of giving 
offence to the refined olfactory organ of the Queen.!* Somewhat ineffectual 


! In ten years from 1540 to 1550, the French and Scottish wars cost three and 
a half million pounds. The eighteen years of war against Spain, from 1586 to 
1603, only cost four million. In view of the extended period over which the 
money was spent, the rise in prices since the time of Henry VIII and the greatly 
increased national income, there can be no doubt of the vastly greater economic 
importance and severity of the earlier war. (Of these approximate figures, those 
from 1540-50 are taken from S.P. Dom. Ed. VI 15/11; those of Elizabeth from 
S.P. Dom. Eliz. 287/59-60.) 

2 Letters Patent 8 James I (quoted E. Lipson, op. cit. m, 15). 

3 Sir Walter Raleigh, Discourse of the Original and Fundamental cause...of War 
(Works, 11, 26). 

4 Sir Dudley Digges, Four Paradoxes... (1604), p. 104. 

5 Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 257: ‘The greatest jewell of this realme and 
the chiefest strength and force of the same for defence or offence in marshall 
matter and maner is the multitude of ships masters and mariners ready to assist 
the most stately and royall navy of her Majesty.’ 

6 Tawney and Power, op. cit. m1, 106. 

7 5 Eliz. cap. 5; H. Dyson, Proclamations...of the Late Queen Elizabeth, 1618, 4. 

5 Dyson op-ceit; | 12. 

9 Tawney and Power, op. cit. Il, 257. 

10 §.P. Dom. Eliz. 250/33. 

11 H. Townshend, Historical Collections, 1680, p. 323- 

12 R. Wheeler, Treatise of Commerce, 1601. 

13 y Eliz. cap. 15; 23 Eliz. cap. 5; 27 Eliz. cap. 19. 

14 94 H. VIII cap. 7; for the Queen’s objections, see Dyson, op. cit. p. 185. 
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efforts were made to stimulate native manufacture of sail-cloth at Stam- 
ford.!. One of the primary reasons for the founding of the Muscovy 
Company was the need to secure a supply of tar, wax, cordage, masts and 
other naval stores, independent of any political accidents which might 
tempt the King of Denmark to close the Sound.’ Nor was the result of all 
this governmental activity altogether disappointing, as was shown by the 
impressive turn-out of merchant auxiliaries to assist the Queen’s Navy 
in 1588. 

The dependence of English military power upon the munitions industry 
of the Rhineland and north-western Europe was a source of perpetual 
anxiety to the Privy Council. In the great war of 1542-50 England had 
been obliged to import almost every military requirement: troops from 
Germany and Italy, money from Antwerp, shipping and naval stores from 
the Baltic, anchors, guns and gunpowder from the Low Countries, small 
arms and equipment from Milan and Brescia, food for the armed forces 
from Danzig and Holland, bowstaves from Switzerland and the Hansa.* 
One of the major arguments used in 1573 for the creation of a staple at 
Ipswich was that by its establishment ‘all maner of munitions and other 
thinges necessary for the Defence of this Realme wilbe brought hither as 
it hath bene to Andwerpe so that her Maiestie shall have in her own 
Realme sufficient to serve her Highness at all tymes without seking of it 
else where’.* The plan for a public bank in 1576 was buttressed by the 
argument that it would serve for the ‘prouisshon of munisshons and other 
things appartaining for defence in tyme of warre, thinges in theise trobbel- 
somme days thought very necessary’.° 

Similar motives of military security lay behind the active and friendly 
interest of the government in the new mining and metallurgical enter- 
prises. The grants of monopoly patents, the earliest of their kind, were 
designed to improve the military preparedness of the realm. The Mines 
Royal were intended to make England independent of foreign copper for 
the manufacture of brass cannon. It was only the guarantee by the 
government to make large and continual purchases of copper that induced 
capitalists to undertake the heavy investment that was required. The 
Mineral and Battery Company, when granted its patent, promised to 
manufacture ‘armure of such goodness and Temperature as shalbe thought 
most mete for the servis of the Quenes Maiestie’.? A domestic provision of 
small arms and armour was assisted by the encouragement given to alien 
armourers to immigrate and settle at Woolwich.® Iron production in the 
Weald only began to expand rapidly with the invention of cast iron cannon 
in the “forties, introduced to England, significantly enough, by a clergyman 
capitalist, Parson Levett of Buxted. By 1574, production had grown to 
such dimensions that the government was compelled to intervene to control 


1 S.P. Dom. Eliz. 17/48-9, 18/22. 2 W... Re Seott, opscit — 
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sale and restrict manufacture.! For the export of cannon had become 
a ‘traid of merchandise’ as a result of which it was claimed that ‘the 
enemie is better fournished with them then our owne contry ships ar’.? 
After Gresham’s prescient warning’ of the importance of the question, 
a domestic saltpetre and gunpowder industry was given intermittent en- 
couragement but with only moderate success till the near disaster of 1588 
forced the government to take active steps to reorganize production on 
a large scale.* The Act of 1563, prohibiting the import of certain foreign 
manufactures, was motivated in part by the balance of trade theory and the 
desire to provide domestic employment. It is noticeable, however, that 
most of the goods mentioned in the Act were articles of military equipment.5 

The reorientation of English economy that occurred after 1550 was in 
part the result of individual enterprise and investment of private capital. 
But the direction taken by that flow of capital and energy was in no small 
way guided by a system of governmental favours and inhibitions. Burghley, 
supported by conservative and responsible opinion, directed the economic 
life of England towards the creation of an autarkic state. For fear of the 
dangers of economic warfare lay heavy upon the commercial life of Eliza- 
bethan England.® Thus the food policy of increased corn production and 
low prices was inspired as much by a desire for self-sufficiency as a sense of 
social paternalism. The reasons for the Act of 1597-8 were that ‘the said 
husbandrie and tillage is a cause that the realme doth more stand upon 
itselfe without dependinge upon forraine Cuntries’,’ the decay of which 
subjected ‘the realm to the discretion of foreign states...to help us with 
corn in time of dearth’.® Restrictions on taverns and the restraint of wine 
import was based on the wisdom ‘not to laye down the vse of our natural 
foods (‘‘ale and beare’’) for the entysement of a forrayn that by occasion 
of warrs may be kept from us’.? The great expansion of native industry was 
made economically possible partly by the interruption of foreign trade due 


PS.P. Dom. Eliz-95/22. 2 Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 263. 
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6 Nor was such fear altogether unjustified ‘considering the estate of the worlde 
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to political events and by the improved credit facilities of London but partly 
also by the protective barriers deliberately created by the government to 
foster economic self-sufficiency. 

Richelieu observed that ‘l’argent...est le point d’Archimeéde qui étant 
fermement établi donne moyen de mouvoir tout le monde’.! Pecunia nervus 
belli was a generally accepted truism that the paradoxical suggestion. of 
Machiavelli had done nothing to confound. The vicious and all pervasive 
fiscalism that was such a marked feature of Elizabethan policy was itself 
but one aspect of the pressure of war upon every facet of sixteenth-century 
life. The normal revenue of the Crown was perfectly capable of meeting 
the ordinary requirements of the administration.’ But the passionate 
desire to acquire a war chest in time of peace-and the desperate search for 
ways and means to meet the cost of military enterprises in time of war 
exercised a persistent and ever-increasing influence upon economic policy. 
In every discussion of economic ideas during the reign whether in favour 
of the protection of the new drapery, a patent of monopoly, a new bullion 
policy, or against State control of exchange and the new impositions on 
cloth, all writers were at pains to point out, whatever the improbability of 
the claim, that ‘the Queenes Customes shall much increase yearly’.? 

It is not surprising therefore if opportunist motives of war finance can 
be detected behind the favours showered by the Crown upon the Trading 
Companies. After a careful study of the fact, Professor Unwin concluded 
that ‘whatever the results of the connexion between the government and 
the Merchant Adventurers, it had its origin and mainspring, not in any 
disinterested desire of the government to realise any particular theory of 
trade, but in the urgency of the Crown’s own immediate needs’.* The 
connexion between the establishment of a monopoly limited to an inner 
ring of great merchants and the regular loans to the Crown and the two 
seizures of cloth in 1553 and 1559 has been established beyond all doubt. 
It was war finance, not depression economics, that gave the merchant 
capitalists their chance. Similarly, the Muscovy Company provided ex- 
tended credits to the government for the purchase of naval stores; the 
Levant Company offered a new imposition on currants and made the 
Crown a shareholder, the Spanish Company paid a lump sum down for 
its privileges; industrial monopolies were auctioned to the highest bidder.5 
The flood of patents of every type at the end of the reign reflects the 
desperate state of the Crown finances, which led the Queen to sacrifice her 
popularity for the meagre returns rendered by the host of optimistic pro- 
jectors and patentees. Even price control and the policy of deflation and 
exchange regulation was influenced to no small extent by the fact that 


‘the highe price of all thinges is. ..the cheyfiste cawse the Kings maiestie 
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cannot without expence of wonderful great sommes of money menteigne 
his warres against his eneymies’.! 

A further cause of government activity was the problem of unemploy- 
ment. ‘That lothesome monster Idelnesse (the mother and breeder of 
Vacaboundes). . .that pestilent Canker’ ‘which is the root of all mischief”? 
was regarded with intense hostility by moralists on the one hand and by 
politicians on the other. The essential truth was rediscovered that industrial 
workers in general and textile workers in particular ‘ar of worss condition 
to be quyetly governed than the husband men’.3 1536 and 1548 had left 
an indelible impression upon the minds of contemporaries, which accounts 
for the particular interest shown by the government in every crisis of the 
cloth trade. They lived in fear that ‘for lack of vent, tumult will follow in 
clothing counties’,* and it was the need to ‘stay the fury of the inferior 
multitude’® that lay behind much of the administrative activity to provide 
cheap food and fuel® and to maintain employment. 

But the paradox of Tudor administration and perhaps the ultimate cause 
of the collapse of the whole system is to be found in the extent to which its 
programme of the paternalist state, of social justice and conservatism, was 
sacrificed to the implementation of the more pressing needs of planned 
autarky and opportunist war finance. All Tudor governments were the 
most resolute theoretical opponents of those social changes and those new 
bourgeois classes from which they are supposed to have derived most 
support. That hostility may be seen—though more perhaps in words than 
in deeds—from Henry VII, through Wolsey, Cromwell, Somerset and 
Burghley right down to Robert Cecil, and beyond to Bacon and Laud. Its 
most idealistic expression is found in the writings of Latimer and Hales; its 
most concrete and far-reaching programme is Burghley’s draft proposals 
to set before the parliament of 1559.7 That Burghley’s ideas were never 
translated into legislation was due to the hostility of the classes represented 
in the Commons to any such fixation of the class structure. Only those who 
had already arrived could afford to shut the door upon new aspirants to 
a raised social standing. Nevertheless, till the turn of the century, public 
opinion was generally hostile to those new forces in society, the rack- 
renting landlord, the dry exchanger, the corrupt chevisauncer, the in- 
satiable usurer, the forestaller, regrater and engrosser, the patentee and 
monopolist, each ‘a great taker of advantages’, all conveniently and 
collectively summed up as ‘caterpillars of the Common weal’. 


1 Tawney and Power, op. cit. Ill, 315. 

2 Opes 11,240,989. 

3 Burghley (Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 46). 

4 Hist. MSS. Com. Salisbury, 1, 251. 

5 Hist. MSS. Com. Somerset, p. 20 (quoted Lipson, op. cit. 11, 447). 

6 Tawney and Power, op. cit. 111, 335: ‘And surly there is nothinge that will 
soner move the people vnto sedicion then the derthe of victuall.’ 


7 Hist. MSS. Com. Salisbury, 1, 162-5. 
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it 


Man is not exclusively an economic animal. Prejudice or passion, ignorance 
or idealism, not infrequently make him act in a manner directly contrary 
to his material interests. Thus this social conservatism was accepted by 
many whose career was only made possible by the dissolution of the 
existing class system. How many sheep-farming landlords voted in the 
Commons for the Depopulation Acts, how many clothiers for the Statute 
of Apprentices? Their compliance, however, must not exclusively be 
attributed to sentimentality. The propertied classes of the Elizabethan 
period were faced with a turbulent and unruly proletariat, half industrial 
workers, half professional unemployed. The State had no police force, no 
standing army, to quell disorder. It was the fear of a jacquerie by these 
‘swarms of poor loose wandering people. ..dangerous to the State” that 
led the rising merchants and progressive gentry to accept restraints upon 
their activity; for they had the sense to realize that the methods they 
employed to acquire their fortunes were at the same time precisely those 
that accentuated the threat of social revolution. Like the statesmen and 
courtiers who held the reins of political power, they were perpetually 
afraid lest ‘the people of the realm. ..fall into violence to feed and fill 
their lewd appetites with the open spoil of others’.? 

The reign of Edward VI was the critical period in sixteenth-century 
England. Society itself seemed in danger of imminent dissolution. Religious 
anarchy and extremism, administrative corruption, financial collapse, 
currency and exchange chaos, agrarian unrest, extravagant and fruitless 
military enterprises, political control by a group of most unscrupulous and 
irresponsible careerists, all combined with the most violent fluctuations in 
the main export trade to produce a situation of acute crisis. Rightly or 
wrongly, two conclusions were drawn in the economic sphere. Excessive 
dependence upon the cloth trade was thought to be a cause of military 
weakness, agrarian disturbance, a shortage of labour in agriculture and 
other essential industries, a decay in shipping and in general a deformation 
of the economic life of the country. Further, the key to foreign trade was 
held to lie in a favourable exchange rate, the maintenance of which was 
constantly endangered by the transfer operations of a host of small 
merchants, trading on short-term credit.3 The first conclusion resulted in 
a series of measures designed to control further expansion of the cloth 
trade.* The second, coupled with the fiscal needs of the state and the 
existence of a powerful class of great merchants, led to a number of agree- 
ments between the government and high financial interests which found 


OPS Cite Xivyoye 

* Sir N. H. Nicolas, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton (1847), 
p- 470. 
_ ° Burghley’s memorandum on the reasons not to restore trade with Antwerp 
in 1564 (Tawney and Power, op cit. 11, 45-7). 

* Depopulation Acts; Act of Apprentices; monopoly control by Merchant 


Adventurers; raising of the customs on cloth; removal of the Staple from 
Antwerp. 
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expression in the creation of industrial monopolies and of joint stock 
trading companies. The necessity for capital concentration to increase 
efficiency and productivity clearly played a part in influencing this growth. 
This need, however, does not explain the monopolistic and oligarchic 
system as it developed in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Thus the 
great industrial and commercial expansion of the time was financed and 
directed behind artificial barriers which confined investment and control 
to some two or three score of great London merchants, a few enterprising 
courtiers like Burghley and Leicester, and a handful of progressive-minded 
industrialists and land-owners. Extensive economic control and a measure of 
social conservatism were achieved at the price of a free hand for big business. 

For it is altogether false to see company organization as a reaction to 
restriction in the face of a depression. In boom and slump alike, the motive 
force behind the trading companies was the desire by the great merchants to 
increase their profits by placing restrictions on their lesser competitors, and by 
making price-rigging agreements between themselves to prevent cut-throat 
competition. The principle that actuated them was set out in Lionel Cran- 
field’s suggestion to his fellow-magnate Sir Arthur Ingram that ‘we may join 
together faithfully to raise our fortunes by such casualties as this stirring age 
shall afford’, instead ofseeking ‘to advance our estate by each other’s loss’ !— 
which was not perhaps quite what Bacon had in mind when he declared 
that ‘Trading in Companies is most agreeable to the English nature.’ ? 

The Companies were formed to obtain the maximum profits for a 
minimum number, most of them during a period of expansion. The 
Spanish Company was created in 1577 to skim the cream of the trade to 
the Peninsula which had been reopened in 1574, the Eastland Company 
in the middle of the prosperous decade of 1575-85. Nor is there any clear 
connexion between a slump in trade and the growth of restrictionism. The 
‘limitation of the vend’ by the Newcastle Hostmen was enforced at a time 
of immense expansion in the coal trade. The restrictive regulations of the 
Merchant Adventurers continued in full force during the post-war boom 
of the early years of the reign of James I, as well as the depression period 
of 1586-1603. The expulsion of the Hansa, of which so much play has been 
made, was due to the end of the war and the expansion of English ship- 
building, which made dependence upon Hanseatic sea-power no longer 
necessary, and to the dominant influence over government finance exerted 
by a small group of Merchant Adventurers. Excessive interest in Hak- 
luyt’s personal preoccupations has led to the disguising of many of the 
ventures of exploration and colonization of the period as quests for new 
markets for surplus domestic cloth. The examination of other witnesses 
shows clearly that the primary object of these voyages and Companies was 
that of the simple treasure-hunter—the passionate search for new passages 
to the land of gold and silver, jewels and spices.? 

1 Hist. MSS. Com. Various, VIII, 5. 2 Works, v, 259. 


3 The search for the North-West and North-East passages are typical cases in 
point. A very different picture from that of Hakluyt is obtained for example 


from Doctor Dee (E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor Geography, 1485-1583 (1930)). 
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If it is inaccurate to describe company organization as ‘the restrictions 
of a great depression’,! it is no more justifiable to attribute the attacks on 
these restrictions at the end of the century to the fact that ‘conditions for 
trade expansion had once more come into being’. The most cursory 
examination of the chronology of the attack shows that precisely the 
reverse is true. The search for the causes of the depression of the *fifties 
had led to a successful campaign against the cloth industry and the small 
merchants and retailers. The same search for the causes of the depression 
of the ’nineties led to the attack, less successful on this occasion, upon the 
industrial monopolies and trading companies. It was at the height of the 
slump, in 1597, that Parliament first set on foot the inquiry into its origins 
that led to the attacks upon industrial monopolies and patents during the 
next few years.2 Nor was the great outcry against the trading companies 
in 1604 a spontaneous reaction to peace and the reopening of European 
trade routes, but had its origin at least four years back. For it was to 
confound the critics that Wheeler wrote his celebrated defence of the 
Merchant Adventurers in 1601.3 The whole process looks suspiciously like 
an attempt by those outside the ring, not to destroy the system, but to 
force an opening just sufficiently wide for themselves to enter into a share 
of the profits. By 1602, London was paying 80 % of the customs of all the 
ports in the country,* and a little later James I could observe that ‘with 
time England will only be London’.® Prevailing dissatisfaction at the 
depression seemed a convenient opportunity to renew the war against the 
Capital, which the provincial merchants had waged intermittently albeit 
unsuccessfully during the whole of the past century. Thus the driving force 
behind the attack on the Companies was provincial jealousy of London by 
West Country merchants, using Sir Edwin Sandys as a convenient political 
mouthpiece. 


IV 


A hundred years of active historical research have done much to deepen 
the understanding and fill in the pattern of Tudor economic history. As in 
all other fields, however, increase of knowledge has done little to facilitate 
generalization. The article by F. J. Fisher upon commercial trends and 
policy in sixteenth-century England marked a great step forward in the 
study of the complex evolution of the period. But this complexity does not 
lend itself easily to any simple explanation of the relationship between the 
rise and fall of economic prosperity and the development of State control 
and restrictionism. 

The continuity of purpose and effort of State control was more striking 
than any change in scale of operations. Its motives were less a passive 
reaction to depression or the interpretation of economic theory than a 


od. J. Fisher, op. cit. pasooy 

* The following paragraph is largely drawn from the study of the attack in 
W. R. Scott, op. cit. 1, 105-8. 

oO RA Wheeler oon cit. 

4S.P. Dom. Eliz. 285/65. 

° Journals of the House of Commons, 1, 581-2. 
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Table of Export Figures for Cloth, Wool and Worsted, 1510-47.! 


N.B. (1) figures are given in thousands of cloths or sacks of wool; (2) figures are 
accurate to nearest thousand and nearest 1 %; (3) for the method of estimating total 


value and total volume see p. 105, n. 3. 
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system of economic nationalism inspired primarily by a fear of war and on 
a secondary plane by an ideal of social conservatism. The success of the 
Elizabethan administration in particular in imposing its will upon the 
community was due to the loyalty which the middle-classes felt towards 
a regime which provided security against internal unrest and external 
attack. More positive support was derived from the great capitalist groups 
of merchants and financiers, whose interests were actively favoured by the 
methods of control through the ‘chosen instrument’ of a monopolistic 
company. 

Fundamentally the growing hostility to the system of control at the end 
of the century was a symptom of the rise of a new class of gentry, lawyers, 
small merchants and entrepreneurs, retailers and middle-men, hitherto 
excluded from the major benefits of the economic system and hampered 
in their activity by the official policy—both of which they were finally to 
sweep away by force in 1640. For if the Elizabethan and early Stuart 
system reserved its richest rewards for a limited number of courtiers and 
great merchant financiers, the economic developments of the century 
nevertheless brought in their trail the rise of a broad-based lesser bour- 
geotsie who progressively strengthened their hold upon the national wealth 
and their influence in the Lower House of Parliament. Halfa century had 
elapsed without any serious rioting or rebellion by the poor and the fear of 
social unrest had consequently faded. Foreign invasion had so often 
threatened without result that even that menace had now grown stale. 
Gratitude for the benefits of the regime now therefore gave way to a spirit 
of criticism of its more unpopular features. The ring was cleared of inter- 
ference by the poor or by the Spaniard, and the battle between the con- 
servative aristocracy and the new middle-classes was engaged in earnest. 

Thus the economic history of the sixteenth century possesses a unity of 
its own that justifies its examination in relative isolation to preceding and 
subsequent events. Its character, moreover, is peculiarly sympathetic to 
the present-day, when State control of economic enterprise and the dis- 
tortion of society by the threat and actuality of war are the two dominant 
features of a restless and uncertain age. 


University College, Oxford 
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By E.G. R. TAYLOR: 


HE first printed treatise on estate surveying to be published in 

English is dated 1523: that is to say, when the manorial system was 

already far gone in decay. But the author, Master Fitzherbert, lays 
no claim to novelty, and his Boke of Surveyeng! may be taken to represent 
traditional practice. When an inquisition was called for, the Surveyor 
(supervisor), if he were not actually the Steward himself, sat with the 
Steward at a special Court Baron or Court Leet, or (if commissioned to do 
so) himself summoned the Court and administered the oath to the Jury of 
tenants. The procedure followed the lines laid down by the Statute 
Extenta Manerw (1276),? and dealt for the most part with legal and fiscal 
matters such as customary dues, rents and tenures. It is, however, with 
the practical or (as it was later termed) the mathematical part of the 
survey that we are here concerned. Such statistical material as is to be 
found in extents, surveys, terriers, stewards’ accounts and similar docu- 
ments can only safely be used in so far as the methods employed for 
mensuration and computation are understood. Since at best the figures 
of earlier date were no better, and must normally have been less accurate 
than those of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century surveyors, the latter 
should not be disregarded. Moving familiarly across the fields with their 
pupils (and their manuals were usually merely transcripts of their teaching 
practice) they often by their incidental remarks, or by the illustrations 
and examples which they draw from their field note-books, throw a 
glancing light upon difficult points. Reading them, for example, we 
should not have been satisfied to assume that balks were normally present 
between the strips in the English common field (although they occurred 
in particular cases), for the way in which a man’s plough ate into his 
neighbour’s ‘land’ was a favourite argument for enclosure.’ Nor should 


1 John Fitzherbert, Here begynneth...the boke of surveyeng and improuvementes 
(1523). [Attributed by contemporaries to Sir Anthony Fitzherbert. ] 

2 The Statute is of uncertain date, but sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
writers, presumably following John Rastell, Grete abbregement of the Statutys etc. 
(1527), cited it as 4 Ed. III. But see The Statutes of the Realm (1810), 1, 400. _ 

3 ‘Inasmuch as a man in time may have his rood grown to half a rood by his 
neighbour ploughing it away.’ George Atwell, The Faithful Surveyor (1658). 
Balks appear to be analogous to the limites of the Roman Agrimensores, which 
were grass strips, bounding the smaller blocks of jugera, which it was an offence 
to plough up. In either case they afforded foot-paths, as well as a simple 
although easily erased form of boundary. 

‘He is also to inquire...28. Whether any Tenant...have plowed up, cast 
down, removed or taken away any meere-stone, baulke, hedge-row or land- 
share between the demeans of the premisses and any other messuages etc.’, 
writes Aaron Rathborne in describing the conduct of a manorial survey in 
The Surveyor (1616). For fields with separating balks see J. H. Clapham and 


UPN 
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we, again, have regarded the common field system as necessarily associated 
with a uniform practice of cultivation, when we had before us Atwell’s 
picture of the shepherd-lad making a long narrow fold of hurdles on his 
master’s rood, or of the young Atwell himself experimentally reseeding 
his headland acre after the terrible frosts of the winter of 1607—-8.' The 
same point emerges from Rathborne’s instructions to the Surveyor, who 
is to inquire: ‘What arable fields and meadows there are which lie in 
common, what are their several names, and of the several furlongs or wents 
therein contained: also how and in what manner they are kept and used; 
whether it is lawful for any tenant to inclose any part thereof without leave of the 
Lord; how they are imploied when the corne and grasse is taken away, 
how stinted, and what is the eatage thereof worth by the beast gate, or 
sheepe gate, after the corne and grasse is so taken off as aforesaid.” 

A principal part of the outdoor work of the Surveyor, when he had 
finished his examination of the written records within doors, was to butt 
and bound the Manor as a whole, together with its individual parcels or 
premises. This he carried out with'the help of those tenants whose 
memories went back farthest, and who accompanied him on his perambula- 
tion together with some ‘of the younger sort’ who would be the witnesses 
of the future. Because of the very great importance attached to this 
operation from most ancient times, and the consequent care taken over it, 
such ‘bounders’ provide us with a most valuable and reliable source of 
information about place-names, roads and other topographical detail. 

According to the Statute quantitative statement was only required in 
the case of three or at most four categories of land, that is to say those 
which would to-day come under the head of ‘improved land’, meadow, 
arable, pasture and wood, the respective areas of which were to be set 


E. E. Power, Cambridge Economic History of Europe (Cambridge, 1944), vol. 1, 
Pl. rx. The ‘half-balks’ noted by C. S. Orwin (The Open Fields, 1938) in the 
Laxley surveys were temporary headlands serving for access as well as for 
turning the plough, in cases where neighbour’s furrows abutted head to head. 
The Roman centuriated fields were cut by two main roadways, the cardo 
(oriented to the Pole of the heavens) and the decumanus. These roads also pro- 
vided axes of co-ordinates for land-registration purposes although originating 
in astrology. The nomenclature of English fields (North, East, etc.) may be 
a relic of the ancient cardinal orientation of Germanic villages and houses, for 
which there is evidence and which survived in the solskift system. For the 
Roman fields see K. Lachmann and A. Rudorff, Die Schriften der Rémischer 
Feldmesser (Berlin, 1848). 

! Op. cit. 

22 Oo cit, 

* “Your rentall being thus finished, you may next place (if you please) the 
out-bounder of the whole Manor. ..and it is to be noted, that in expressing 
these bounders, a maine and principal care is to be had, that you use, observe 
and keepe the olde and ancient names of such meeres, markes and bounds as 
have been anciently used and accustomed; yet if you find the ancient meeres, 
marks and bounds to be very few and slender; or if any of them decayed and 
worne out of knowledge, you may add as many more as in discretion you may 


find cause; but by any means omit not or leave out any of those which are ancient 
and noted bounds.’ Rathborne, op. cit. 
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down in acres.! The surveying manuals afford some evidence, however, 
that it was very usual to estimate rather than to measure these acreages, 
perhaps by merely counting the strips, the older type of Surveyor being 
satisfied to take a general view without actually entering upon the in- 
dividual premises. As the last footnote quotation indicates he was obliged 
to record values as well as acreages for meadow, arable and pasture lands, 
and the method as described by Rathborne was that familiar from Roman 
times down to the present day. Each particular category of land, e.g. the 
arable, was considered separately, and each separate parcel of it assigned 
to one of three classes, as being of the middling sort (mediocre), or as being 
superior or inferior to this. A monetary figure was then attached to each 
class in each category, but whether according to current or to fictitious 
rates does not appear (‘which I hold not fitting here to relate’, says 
Rathborne). Presumably, as to-day, all depended upon the occasion and 
purpose of the survey.? 

The duty imposed upon the Surveyor of making such a valuation (the 
judicial part of the survey asit was termed) required him to be a man 
of some agricultural as well as legal experience. Fitzherbert’s Boke of 
Surveyeng was complementary to his Boke of Husbandry, for it was natural 
that the man who acted as valuer should be looked to for advice upon 
good farming practice and improvements.? Many of the earlier manuals 
contain sections on such matters as manuring, draining, flowing (irrigating) 


1 *...Item, inquirendum est quot campi sunt in dominico et quot acre terre 
sunt in campo, et quantum valet quelibet acra per se per annum:...quot acre 
prati sunt in dominico, et quot sunt in campo, et quantum valeat quilibet acra 
ad locandum per se per annum...etc.’ As regards pastura in the Demesne, the 
Statute as quoted in The Statutes of the Realm (1, 400) does not mention measure- 
ment, but the phrase ‘item quot acre pasture’ is inserted in the version in 
Harleian MSS. 395. In no version is measurement required of the pastura 
forinseca, but only the number of beasts, etc. carried. The acreage of the Lord’s 
parks and his demesne woods was demanded, but only such parts of the bosci 
forenseci as he might improve to himself had to be measured. 

2 The three classes of arable land are distinguished by colour in a survey map 
of Feckenham (Worcs.) drawn in 1591 by the notable Reading mathematician 
John Blagrave. The map is known only in an eighteenth-century transcript 
which is in private hands. 

3 John Fitzherbert, Here begynneth a newe tracte.. for all husbande men (1523). 
(Ascribed to Sir Anthony Fitzherbert.) This writer makes several observations 
in which the advantages of enclosure are implicit. In discussing, for example, 
whether oxen or horses should be put to the plough he says: ‘In every place 
where the husband hath severall pastures (i.e. closes) to put his oxen in when 
they come from warke, there the oxe plough is better....And where as is no 
severall pastures, there the horse plough is better, for the horses may be teddered 
or tyed upon leys, balkes or hades, where as oxen maie not bee kept: and it is 
not used to tedder them, but in fewe places.’ He considered that hurdling sheep 
in a confined space induced disease, and advised: ‘He that hath a fallow felde 
severall to himself, let him occupy no fold.’ The owner of pasture in several, 
too, could put the rams to the ewes at an earlier date than the man who had to 
rear his lambs on the common pasture, and he, in turn, at an earlier date than 
the ‘poor husband’ of the Peak in Derbyshire, or similar country, who had only 


natural hill pasture. 
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and laying on spring water, the ‘water-works’, of course, depending upon 
new techniques of levelling.' 

Turning now to actual methods of mensuration, it must be emphasized 
that a series of rapid changes in technique took place from the late fifteenth 
century onwards, consequent upon three related developments. These 
were the advances in, and wider dissemination of, arithmetic and geometry; 
the invention of simple instruments for surveying; and the addition of 
a ‘plat’ or plan to the written record of a survey. As a natural result of 
these changes, the mathematical part of the survey increased in importance, 
while the legal and judicial parts fell into the background. This shifting 
emphasis was, of course, stimulated by social and economic changes. ‘The 
growing proportion of land rented or leased by the acre, wholesale transfers 
of land ownership consequent upon political upheavals, coupled with 
rising land values, all alike pointed the advantages of more accurate 
mensuration.2 The old-fashioned Surveyor, a man of classical education 
possessed of sound legal knowledge, was gradually outmoded and finally 
superseded by the assistant whom he had been accustomed to term a ‘mere 
land-meater’, employed to carry the measuring rod. To appreciate the 
change it is only necessary to compare the contents of Fitzherbert’s Boke 
of 1523 with, for example, John Love’s Art of Surveying written in 1688. 
The one writer is concerned to explain how to implement a medieval 
Statute, the other (with long experience of setting out new plantations 
for ‘non-plus’d’ grantees in the Carolinas) sets to work to show how trigono- 
metry and logarithms can be applied to precise land-measure. Midway 
between the two stands Aaron Rathborne, whose Surveyor (quoted above) 
reveals him a man of culture indeed, but also a very able mathematician, 
a skilled practitioner with the plane-table, and one whose immediate circle 
of friends was that associated with Gresham College. He well represents, 
indeed, that newly emerging social class which in a well-known analysis, 
Gregory King (himself bred a surveyor) labels ‘Persons in the liberal arts 
and sciences’. 


' George Atwell (op. cit.), who practised in and around Cambridge, and had 
50 years’ farming experience behind him, is especially interesting in this respect. 
He strongly advised tenants, for example, even when their holdings lay in the 
common field, to grass down the heavy clay and the peat soils usually devoted 
to corn, because the high prices current for fodder in the Home Counties would 
make this profitable. ‘he normal practice was that only poorly drained or 
otherwise inferior strips were ‘laid ley’, as exemplified in Blagrave’s map 
mentioned above. A 21-year lease would protect such an improvement against 
the landlord, although the neighbours would necessarily benefit when the 
fences came down at Lammas-tide. 

* Richard Benese in his Boke of Measuring of Lands (1537) provides a 
table for computing land values in which the figures run from 35. 4d. an 
acre up to £6. 135. 4d., presumably representing the extremes which he 
thought likely to occur. Ralph Agas in 1596 (A Preparative to Platting of Lands) 
and George Atwell in 1658 (op. cit.) mention figures in the neighbourhood of £9 
an acre. Estimates to the nearest half-acre, and rough measurements taken by 


Lente men, resulting in errors of the order of 20-25 %, could no longer be 
tolerated. 
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What can be said about actual methods of medieval land measurement 
must be largely conjectural, but there is no doubt that the results achieved 
were very approximate. Accuracy in this matter depends upon the use of 
geometry, and the works of Euclid were not restored to the western world 
until the twelfth century.! Even after that date the appreciation of 
geometry as a useful craft and not merely as an exercise in logical reasoning, 
was confined to very few. These included the astronomers and the archi- 
tects, from whom enlightened monarchs could choose their Surveyors of 
Works. To such men (for example, the poet Chaucer) we owe manuscript 
treatises from the fourteenth century onwards which set out those basic 
principles from which geometrical and instrumental survey might have 
developed.? It was not until the Renaissance, however, that any con- 
siderable body of mathematicians began to interest themselves to good 
purpose in the theory and practice of representing the earth’s surface 
exactly by means of maps and plans. The movement took rise in Germany 
(where the necessary instrument-makers flourished) spreading thence to 
Italy, Flanders and France, our own country lagging behind by half a 
century. 

Equally crucial was the general backwardness in arithmetic, even 
among the literate classes, a state of affairs persisting well into the six- 
teenth century. The momentous advance made possible by the introduction 
of the Arabic notation, including the cipher or zero, only began to take 
effect in the thirteenth century, and an examination of one of the most 
popular and (for 300 years) most widely used of arithmetic books on the 
new method, that of the Englishman Sacrobosco (0b. c. 1244) shows 
a very low level of attainment. The rules taught were numeration, 
addition, subtraction, halving, doubling, multiplication, division, and 
square and cube root, but most people only mastered the first five of 
these, multiplication being considered very difficult and division even 


1 The fragments on geometry and mensuration to be found in the works of 
St Isidore, and even the longer treatises of Boethius were so corrupt as to afford 
little practical help, even could we suppose they were read by the sort of men 
(or their clerks) who normally became Stewards or Surveyors. 

2 See, for example, A Treatis of Geometri (Sloane MSS. 213) printed by J. O. 
Halliwell, Rara Mathematica (1839). R. W. Hunt, in ‘English Learning in the 
Late Twelfth Century’ (Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. n.s. x1x, 1936) quotes a metrical 
summary of the content of academic learning written by Simon de Fresne about 
1195/7 which contains lines well illustrating the mathematical situation in the 
days of the Schoolmen: 

‘Quis numerus solidus, quis planus, quis cubicus sit, 
Quisve laterculus est ars numerosa docet. 

Dina per alhidade geometra foramine spectans, 
Quot pedibus turris alta sit arte probat....’ 


This irrelevant tower, as the sole example of the use of the alidade (still an 
essential part of the surveyor’s equipment), haunted the text-books right down 


to the eighteenth century. 
3 One of the numerous manuscripts, Joannes de Sacro Bosco, De Arte Nume- 


randi, is printed in J. O. Halliwell, Rara Mathematica (1839). The late fifteenth 
century saw several printed editions. 
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more so.! Fractions other than halves were hardly tackled, and we may 
note the need felt for new units of measurement once halving or doubling 
had been effected. We have, for example, a penny, twopence and then 
a groat; a penny, a half-penny and then a farthing. aot 
These twofold limitations as regards geometry and arithmetic in the 
clerkly class have to be borne in mind in interpreting, for example, the 
Domesday Book records. To ask whether a woodland set down as x leagues 
in length and » leagues in breadth contained xy ‘square leagues’ is beside 
the point. Apart from difficulties of multiplication, and the irregular 
shape of woods, the abstract geometrical concept of area as the product of 
linear length and linear breadth was wanting. The definition of size by 
dimensions rather than by area is still familiar in the case, for example, of 
building-land and rooms, and the idea of overall area arose separately 
from the need of covering a surface, e.g. with tiles.? In the case of agri- 
cultural land the ‘covering’ was by some operation, and the acre is 
generally accepted as a‘ task-time’ unit, although convenience of ploughing, 
and the needs of drainage gave to the acre a particular shape and therefore 
certain dimensions which were approximately uniform.? Land had also 


1 This was because the multiplication table was not learned. To find, say, 
seven times eight, the cumbersome process was as follows: eight is ten less two, 
hence the required product is seven tens less seven twos, or 70 less 14 which is 56. 
The first arithmetic printed in the English vernacular, Robert Record’s Grounde 
of Arts (1543), still gave this as one method of multiplication. Meanwhile, 
however, considerable progress had been made, and normal instruction in- 
cluded the Golden Rule, or Rule of Three. The universities nevertheless con- 
tinued to occupy themselves chiefly with Arithmetica Speculativa, which dealt 
with the properties of numbers rather than with useful calculation. The oldest 
commercial arithmetic is dated 1489 and appeared in Germany, while specific 
provision for teaching ‘reckoning’ 1n an English school seems to have been made 
at about the same date in the Founder’s rules for Jesus College, Rotherham. 

2 In St Isidore (Lachmann and Rudorff, op. cit.) we find: ‘Area dicitur 
tabularum aequalitas.’ Tabulae means literally ‘tiles’. 

3 O. S. Reuter, Germanische Himmelskunde (1934) quotes a tenth-century 
Anglo-Saxon definition of the King’s Peace (F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze d. 
Angelsachsen, Halle A/S 1903-12) in which the ‘acre breadth’ appears as a unit 
between the furlong and the foot: ‘ pus feor sceal beon paes cinges grid fram his 
burhgeate, per he is sittende, on flower healfe his, daet is III mila and III 
furlang and III acera braede and IX féta and IX scaeftamunda and IX bere- 
corna’. It is generally accepted that the acre, originally merely a field of un- 
specified size, came to acquire a real significance as a field that could be ploughed 
in a day. It should not be forgotten, however, that in the Germanic lands the 
length of the natural day varies by over 100 % in the course of the year, while 
plough teams, too, were far from uniform. King Alfred’s informant Ochthere 
or Ottar said that he tilled his own land ‘all with horses’. In Iceland (with 
a midsummer day of nearly 24 hours) these points were not neglected, for 
Reuter (op. cit.) translates a passage from the Landndmabék as follows: ‘Eine 
Frau nicht mehr Land nehmen sollte, als sie mit einer zweifahrigen Kuh in 
einem Frihlingslangen Tag zwischen Auf- und Untergang der Sonne bewaltigen 
konne.’ Even this definition ignores the third variant, the heaviness or lightness 
of the soil, but as the lighter soils were usually the poorer and the object was to 
fix the size of a unit holding and not to lay down a unit of measurement in the 
mathematical sense, this is as it should be. 
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to be covered by seed, and since measuring bushels and pecks of seed is 
comparatively simple, the amount of seed used could be employed to 
estimate area.! In the case of woodland there is no ‘covering’ operation, 
and the scribes made use of dimensions (measured naturally in leagues, 
the unit of travel) or recorded size in terms of function, i.e. as affording 
pannage for x swine.” 

The so-called Statute 33 Ed. I (1305)3 which defined the legal acre did 
so by fixing its dimensions: ‘Ordinatum est quod tria grana ordei sicca et 
rotunda faciunt pollicem, duodecim pollices faciunt pedem, tres pedes 
faciunt ulnam, quinque ulne et dimidia faciunt perticam, et quadraginta 
pertice in longitudine et quatuor in latitudine faciunt unam acram.’ The 
acre was an oblong or ‘long square’ as it was termed: halved lengthwise 
it gave the half-acre, and halved again the rood or farthendell, one perch 
in breadth. Ten acres lying side by side made a furlong ‘each way’ or 
wong in the common field, perhaps corresponding to the Gewdnne, which 
Dopsch relates to the centuriated fields of the Roman Empire.* Examina- 
tion of estate plans drawn in_the sixteenth century shows that rood, half- 
acre and acre strips of approximately statutory dimensions as well as 
‘square’ furlongs of about ten acres are too numerous for these to have 
been merely units of account. But ‘long acres’ only a perch or even half 
a perch wide, besides many other variants were dictated, presumably, by 
the nature of the ground. Attached to the ‘Statute’ cited above is a table 
of breadths (rarely arithmetically accurate) calculated for acres of 10, 11, 


1 George Atwell (op. cit.) cites the case of a farmer who, when renewing the 
lease of an alleged 400-acre farm, had a survey made which proved it only 
322 acres. In complaining to the Lady of the Manor he ‘durst not let her know he 
had measured it, but that his reapers, nor his mowers, nor his seed never gave it 
so much’. The ‘Early Charters of St Paul’s’ (Roy. Hist. Soc., Gamden grd series, 
Lym) which record gifts of both urban and agricultural land to the Church 
afford illustrations of the contrasting methods used in defining their size, and 
of the increasing precision which marks the closing years of the twelfth century. 

2 The latter gives rise to even greater uncertainties of interpretation: “pannage 
for x swine’, for example, undoubtedly indicated the presence of woodland, but 
‘pannage for o swine’ need not indicate its absence. Before the alleged dis- 
appearance of one-third of the total woodland of East Anglia in a generation 
can be accepted (R. V. Lennard, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1945), Xv, 36) it should be 
shown that under the changed ownership following 1066 there was no change of 
land use. The enclosure of deer-parks and hayes from the woodlands, or the 
agistment of the larger numbers of horses required for military purposes might 
afford a sufficient explanation. 

3 Statutum de Admensuratione Terre. Statutes of the Realm, 1, p. 206. 

4 Alfons Dopsch, Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilization (1937). 
There are certainly analogies between the Roman and German field-systems. 
Siculus Flaccus in De Conditionibus Agrorum appears to describe common fields: 
‘Tlud vero inveniemus aliquibus locis, ut inter aru(r)a vicini arceantur [argu- 
antur] confundere fines, eoque usque aratrum perducere, ut in finibus solidum 
marginem non relinquant, quo discerni possint fines. Praeterita et in multis 
regionibus comperimus quosdam possessores non continuas habere terras, sed 
particulas quasdam in diversis locis, intervenientibus complurium possessoribus 
[ possessionibus], propter quo etiam conplures vicinales viae sint, et unus quisque 
possit ad particulas suas jure pervenire.’ (Lachmann and Rudorff, op. cit.) 


I 
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12, and so on up to 80, perches in length. The working 1s to the nearest 
half-inch, suggesting a clerical exercise rather than a practical guide. j 

While the perch is defined by ‘statute’ in yards, to link it with the ‘iron 
yard of the Lord King’, it was in practice always measured in feet, the 
range of ‘custom’ or local perches varying from 12 to 28 ft.! The 164 ft. 
perch had the advantage of being an aliquot part of the statute mile, and 
is mentioned in a grant of land at Acton to the Dean of St Paul’s about 
1229-37.2 Latin writers commented on the fact that the pertica or decempes 
(like its equivalents the rod, pole, yard, lugg, etc.) was the first portable 
and independent measure, as opposed to those which were parts of the 
body (e.g. digit) or activities (e.g. pace), and it is noteworthy that in all 
the variant names of this instrument the original meaning of any stout 
pole or stick is retained side by side with the restricted sense of a specific 
length. The same word was also used for what we now term ‘square 
measure’, when the rod or pole (or indeed the furlong) is laid each way. 
‘When we speak of a perch of land we mean not thereby a perch only in 
length but a perch square’ wrote an anonymous teacher of applied mathe- 
matics in the seventeenth century. For the ancient practice was confusing. 

Since the earliest measurements necessary in agriculture were those for 
setting out the distance between water-furrows, it appears likely that the 
long pole used to guide the ox-team (seemingly of the right order of length 
as shown in a miniature in the Luttrell Psalter) originally served this 
purpose. Maitland suggested the shorter ox-goad, since ‘goad’ is another 
equivalent of ‘rod, pole or perch’. The fact that the 164 ft. perch could not 
be subdivided in the usual way by halving and rehalving (as, for example, 
ells were reduced to nails), without giving rise to awkward fractions, was 
immaterial so long as land measure was only approximate. Later the 
difficulty was overcome by Rathborne and Gunther in a way that will be 
referred to below. 

Medieval manorial accounts show the perch rod in daily use to measure 
by length the work done in the way of fencing, hedging, ditching, and so 
on, where other dimensions were fixed. Parks were measured ‘by the 
pale’ although the formulas used $ for calculating an area from its periphery 


' The 12 ft. perch ‘was called by some tenant-right or curt-measure’. The 
18 ft. or woodland perch was the variant most commonly discussed in surveying 
manuals, while the a1 ft. or ‘churchland’ perch was said to be also that in use 
in Ireland. The 24 ft. or forestland perch was ‘in Cheshire called the rood’, 
and gave rise to the ‘large acre’ more than twice the size of the statute acre 
although of course containing only 160 perches. Atwell relates the case of 
a man who, his ‘stitches’ being replaced by an equivalent block of land, ex- 
pressed himself as uneasy and dissatisfied, whereupon it was found on inquiry 
of the Lord of the Manor that his holding had been in 18 ft. perches, whereas 
the surveyor had laid out the block in statute perches. 

2 Early Charters of St Paul’s, op. cit. 

° It was assumed, for example, that the area enclosed by a given length of 
paling was independent of the shape, except where re-entrants occurred. The 
‘mathematical’ surveyors were at pains to show what deceptions could be 
practised on those ignorant of geometry and arithmetic, who failed, for example, 
to realize that doubling the dimensions of a plot quadrupled its area. 
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were in many Cases faulty. Day-works were presumably also measured off 
by the rod, but by the sixteenth century they had become standardized at 
four poles (a tenth of a rood) and had lost any connection with actual 
tasks. Nevertheless, as has already been noted, men working on the land 
still thought and spoke in terms of tasks during the seventeenth century, 
and as to this Rathborne says it is immaterial, since the surveyor knows 
how to translate such estimates into acres. Actually he expresses not only 
tasks or works, but beast-gates and stints as acres assigned in the terrier 
to individual tenants, a practice which might prove misleading. 

A complete lack of system and uniformity in the layout of the furlongs 
in the common field is characteristic of the earliest extant estate plans, but 
the degree to which this is related to the lie of the land awaits examination. 
Medieval England had no surveying instrument corresponding to the 
Roman groma, forerunner of the sight-rule, by which the cardo and 
decumanus, the axes of the centuriated fields, were driven in a straight line 
for half a mile in each direction.! If the want had been felt, surveying 
instruments could have been devised as early as the twelfth century when 
the corresponding navigating instruments were first provided for Mediter- 
ranean sailors. Yet as late as 1523 Fitzherbert did no more than suggest 
that the perch rod should be supplemented by a ‘dial’, that is to say by 
one of the novel Nuremburg ‘travellers’ compasses’ (pocket gnomons) 
which might prove useful for bounding premises by the cardinal points 
on a cloudy day. 

Nor did Richard Benese,? the next writer in English on methods of 
survey, suggest any innovations. He reports, however, that the better 
surveyors now used a four-perch line, in many ways more convenient 
and accurate than the traditional wooden pole. Made of waxed or rosined 
cord, and knotted at each perch, the line lent itself to a fool-proof device 
(still practised) which enabled the surveyor to employ illiterate assistants. 
The front linesman carried in his belt ten little sticks, and at every stretch 
of the cord thrust one of them into the ground. The rear linesman picked 
each up in turn, so that there was a visible check on the length measured. 
Benese, it may be noted, expected that some of the ‘land-meaters’ would 
keep their records on a tally-stick and not in written figures. Indeed, he 
devotes most of his pages to tables designed to spare the poorly equipped 
man such difficult operations as multiplication and reduction. For by 
this time geometrical methods were usual, and rules (based on Euclid’s 
theorems) had to be mastered for reducing irregular areas to equivalent 
rectangles,3 and measuring these in perches, which had to be reduced to 

1 Butno doubt the fields had not in practice the exact orientation or geometrical 
regularity of the diagrams accompanying the writings of the Agrimensores. 

2 Op. cit. Formerly a Canon of Merton Priory in Surrey, Benese became 
Surveyor of Works to Henry VIII, who was himself a good mathematician and 
interested in the new practical applications of geometry. 

3 These were derived from the rules of the late Latin writers, which, however, 
were often used in corrupt form. There is evidence that for a considerable period 
the demand for surveyors following the new methods exceeded the number of 


competent men. 
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day-works, roods and acres. Since the commonest accomplishment among 
clerks and scribes was the reckoning of money,! a table was provided in 
which perches were to be counted as pence, a table which a generation 
later another surveyor, Valentine Leigh, still advised to be ‘learned of the 
simple’. No doubt when Benese printed it, it was already conventional, 
for it hinges upon the mark of 13/4 which had become archaic. ‘As a mark 
of English money contayneth two Nobles which contain 160 pence, that 
is every Noble four-score pence, So an Acre containeth 160 Perches, 
half an acre four-score Perches, and the quarter of an acre or Rood 40 
Perches. And in every Mark is forty groats and in every groat four pence: 
so there is in every Acre 40 dayworks and in every daywork four Perches. 
Thus by rate of money Perches and dayworks are easily reduced into 
Acres: or in this manner also every ten shillings is three quarters of an 
Acre, and every pound of money is one Acre and a half.’? 

Although survey by measuring-rod and cord, or indeed survey by view 
and estimate—even no survey at all’—continued to satisfy many land- 
owners and purchasers until well into the seventeenth century, the second 
revolutionary change of practice had already begun when Leigh first 
published his old-fashioned but very popular book. This was the use of 
instruments, especially the plain-table and the theodolite, with the applica- 
tion of the principle of triangulation, and the introduction of the estate 
plan. The new methods had the advantage of being very rapid, a good 
surveyor covering 300-500 acres a day, and instead of measurements 
being limited to those required by Statute and custom, the survey and 
map included the whole Manor and associated townships. The change 
was not made without opposition, especially upon the part of farmers and 
tenantry. This was partly because they feared that their holdings would 
prove larger than the old written records indicated, with a consequent 
raising of the rent, or more generally that ‘concealed lands’ would be 
revealed. This last was the argument used by men like John Dee, who 
pointed out the profit that would accrue to the Crown, when urging that 
mathematics and the application thereof to practical affairs should be 
encouraged and more widely taught. Among the ignorant, however, 
there was a superstitious fear of the man who could ‘measure at a 
distance’, since this appeared to be a species of conjuring or black 


' The arithmetic and writing-master who taught boys destined for commercial 
careers the subjects outside the grammar school curriculum had already appeared. 
One of these was Hugh Oldcastle, who practised in Mark Lane, and in 1543 
published the first English commercial arithmetic, a book which remained in 
use for half a century. 

* Quoted from Valentine Leigh, Treatise of Measuring all Kinds of Lands (1562, 
1577, etc.), which covers much of the ground of both Fitzherbert’s and Benese’s 
books with little advance on either. 

* Rathborne (op. cit.) declares that he has often known an estate to be sold 
and after all the timber has been cut down, to be immediately resold at more 
than the original price, and perhaps sold a third time at a profit, ‘and all 
that unseen and unsurveyed, with what disadvantage to the first Vendor 


I will leave to the consideration of my young Master, who hath offended in 
selling all’. 
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magic.! Some freeholders refused to allow the surveyor to enter their 
land, and must have been chagrined to find that he could carry on the 
work from outside their boundaries. 

Perhaps the best idea of the real advantages that resulted from the new 
methods can be gained from the relation of a man who was among the 
earliest to practice with the novel theodolite, designed by Leonard Digges, 
and made known by his son Thomas.? This man was Ralph Agas, whose 
map of Oxford is well known. He worked, however, chiefly in East Anglia 
and the Home Counties, and when in 1596 he came up to London during 
term to secure new clients he issued an advertising pamphlet instead of 
following his usual custom of posting bills. Entitled A Preparative to Platting 
of Lands, this pamphlet describes his methods and experience, with special 
reference, of course, to their success, which, however, can also be checked 
by the detailed examination of some of his extant surveys.3 Reminding 
his readers that ‘the practice hereof (i.e. instrumental survey) is but new 
and scarcely established’ he finds in consequence ‘infinite and extreme 
imperfections. ..to be daily committed’. This was because the apparent 
simplicity of some of the new methods, notably the use, since about 1560, 
of the plain-table, had brought a host of untrained men into the profession. 
‘Marry, he was a plumber, and had learned from a painter’, Agas declared 
of one of these. Similar complaints were voiced by a contemporary, 
Edward Worsop, himself a practising surveyor, whose Sundry Errors of 
Land Meaters (1583) was inspired by the writings of John Dee. Worsop 
made the suggestion that surveyors should be brought into a corporate 
body, which could enforce proper conditions of entry and training. 

The superiority of the accurate estate plan over the simple survey by 
book was immediately obvious. As it hung on his chamber wall (and it 
was deliberately adorned to this purpose) it enabled the landowner to 
consider his lands as a whole, and to weigh the advantages of some fresh 
disposition of the fields, or of some intended sale or purchase. Its value, 
too, where there was some legal dispute was early appreciated. ‘And 
lastly (says Agas), whereas infinite lands and tenements, and in the same, 
rents, services, heriots, etc., are decayed and concealed in sundry castles, 
Lordships and Manors, as well by turning arable into pasture, etc., as by 
blemishing and plucking up of bounders and meers: besides altering and 
changing the names of furlongs, wayes, chases and paths, yea, and taking 
away the use of the same, notwithstanding their ancient and fair books 
for the abuttals thereof: the survey by plot suffereth no such inconvenience 
but shall be for continual evidence and perpetual preservation of all 


1 *T have heard much evil of the profession (declares the Farmer in John 
Norden’s Surveyor’s Dialogue, 1607) and I tell you my conceit plainly, I think 
the same both evil and unprofitable.’ Others tell the same tale: “The common 
people are in great fear when survey is to be made of their land’, wrote Edward 
Worsop in 1583, while as late as 1650 a young surveyor relates how the parson 
raised an outcry against him as a conjuror. 

2 For early surveying instruments and methods see E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor 
Geography (1930) and Late Tudor and Early Stuart Geography (1934). 

3° This work is being undertaken by Miss E. M. Campbell who will replot 
Agas’s estate plans on a modern 25 in. map. 
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lands and tenements unto the owners thereof that are contained and set 
down in the same.!...About 20 years since [i.e. c. 1576] in the con- 
troversy for a sheep course or walk, my hap was to be employed for laying 
out of the mariner’s compass which directed the circuit and bounds of the 
same course by measure of perches and the points of that instrument.” 
I tracted the same by my theodolite in such sort as fitted the book, found 
truly the bounds, and lighted upon the dooles that were sunk two or three 
feet into the ground, whereby I considered of what force a bounder by 
plat might be in time to come, which carrieth the hedges at a hair-breadth 
by a circular division of infinite parts.’ 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century the surveyor was equipped 
with well-made instruments, and had trigonometrical tables at his disposal 
for purposes of calculation. Aaron Rathborne had at once adopted the 
new decimal system, and was the first to design and work with a decimal 
chain. This was improved upon a few years later by the mathematician 
Gunther, whose four-perch chain of 100 links is still the standard type. 
Rathborne also advocated the use of logarithms within a few years of their 
invention by John Napier of Merchistoun,* and the surveyors as a body 
were among the first to make practical use of the related slide-rule. Land- 
survey thus became firmly established upon a mathematical basis, im- 
proving in precision as telescopic sights and verniers were fitted to the 
instruments employed. When examining plans it is important to note that 
they were sometimes oriented to the magnetic rather than to the geographical 
north, although the variation of the compass was known, though practice 
varied.® From the late sixteenth century onwards an increasing number of 

1 A large scale map of the Manor of Toddington, Beds., on twelve parchment 
sheets was made by Agas at a Court of Survey held in 1581 (Add. MSS. 38065). 
This map shows the common fields in great detail, some of the individual strips 
being hedged, as are a number of irregularly shaped ‘doles’ of grassland 
scattered about the fields. These may be enclosed balks or sykes, the latter 
closely analogous to the subseciva in the Roman fields. Accommodation roads 
and precise drawings of buildings are other points of interest. 

2 This was evidently a simple compass-traverse of the boundary. 

* Agas’s map almost certainly survives in Egerton MSS. 2789 B. The locality 
was ‘Tangham, Suffolk. 

* “And thus much for a small taste of this little table, which may serve to 
induce and incite a willing mind, not only to the use and exercise thereof, but 
to the further consideration and practice of the infinite use of those most 
excellent ‘Tables and works de Bartholomaeo Pitisco Grunberg, now partly 
translated into English by M. Ralph Handson, and of those Tables and more 
than admirable invention of logarithmes by that divine and noble writer, the 
Lord Marchiston, whose name and honour will never out.’ Aaron Rathborne, 
op. cit. To his English contemporaries Napier was ‘Lord’ or ‘Baron’. 

® We know, for example, that John Godwyn, an esteemed teacher and 
surveyor at the close of the sixteenth century, used to set the compass in his 
Circumferentor (an elaboration of the plain-table) so as to allow for the varia- 
tion as he understood it. This had long been the practice of the marine compass- 
makers, and led to great confusion when long voyages began, the compass only 
reading correctly for the locality in which it was ‘set’. The discovery of the 


‘variation of the variation’ with time was not made until the second decade of . 
the seventeenth century. 
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these estate plans have survived, and it would be of great value to students 
if a topographical catalogue could be compiled. They might be expected 
to yield detailed information on changes of land use, enclosure and the 
consolidation of strips, the growth of large estates at the expense of the 
yeoman farmer, and so on. True that the material will prove tantalizingly 
fragmentary, but with such a limitation historians are already familiar.! 


Birkbeck College, London 


1 Agas’s plan of Tangham sheep-walk shows land ‘sometime enclosed’ 
which has reverted to rough pasture from which it had presumably been 
filched. Blagrave’s map was made as a survey of the assarts in Feckenham 
Forest, and illustrates very clearly the contrasting field and settlement patterns 
associated with the manorial village and the assarted land. These are random 
points since the writer has not had the opportunity to work on the plans in 
detail. The archivist at the Essex Record Office, Mr F. G. Emmison, has 
recently brought together a remarkable collection of local surveys, maps and 
plans, the earliest dating back to 1566. An annotated catalogue has been 
published of this collection, which is housed in the County Hall, Chelmsford. 
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THE ANTI-LEAGUE: 1844-1846 
By GEORGE L. MOSSE 


HE first attempt of the landed gentry to adjust to the political consequences 

of the industrial revolution has been passed over in almost complete 

silence. The imposing edifice of Cobden’s Anti-Corn-Law League has 
dwarfed the organized opposition which its existence called forth. Yet there is 
hardly a pamphleteer or a newspaper during the middle forties that did not 
mention the Anti-League, the organization of the Protectionists—the earliest 
political organization of the Tory opposition to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Posterity has dealt harshly with the Protectionists. Sir Robert Peel once wrote 
that to be a Protectionist meant, amongst other things, to disregard utterly the 
state of public opinion.! This harsh judgement has been suffered to pass un- 
challenged. It is, however, demonstrable that the Protectionists did not in fact 
ignore the state of public opinion; and they did consolidate for a time into one 
agricultural bloc the aristocratic landed gentry and the poorer, more vocal, 
tenantry. |The fact that the Anti-League was doomed to failure should not blind 
us to its importance. Here was a concerted attempt to organize the conservative 
landed gentry in England with a view to political action. 

Nor is it correct to attribute to Benjamin Disraeli and Lord George Bentinck 
the only leadership in opposition to the Anti-Corn-Law League. Neither 
Disraeli nor Bentinck had any part in the transformation of an unorganized 
landed gentry into an organized Tory opposition. It was, indeed, not until the 
failure of that organized opposition that Benjamin Disraeli and Lord George 
Bentinck stepped into the breach, to assume the leadership of the landed gentry. 

The name of the leader of this movement is practically forgotten. We might 
well ask with Richard Cobden: ‘Who is Mr Baker of Writtle, Essex?’? Robert 
Baker does not appear in Burke’s Peerage or in Burke’s Landed Gentry, for the 
leader of the Anti-League, as the movement was popularly called, was not 
a member of the aristocracy, and not even a member of the landed gentry. 
Indeed, Mr Baker was not even a landowner—merely a tenant farmer. The 
vanguard of the resistance to the Anti-Corn-Law League was not composed of 
great landowners, ‘the dying forces of feudalism’, but of the tenant farmers 
instead. It was the tenant farmers who led the Anti-League, and it was the 
landlords who were the reluctant and timorous followers. 


' The Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel, ed. George Peel (1920), p. 281. R. L. Hill, Toryism and the 
People (1929), pp. 251 ff. devotes several pages to the organization of the Protectionists, using the 
archives of the local societies. However, he tends to be in agreement with Peel’s verdict by 
accusing the Protectionists of being completely ignorant of the methods of popular propaganda. 
Donald Barnes, A History of the English Corn-Laws (1930) and C. R. Fay, The Corn-Laws and Social 
England (Cambridge, 1932) are the only other works we have found which even devote a few 
lines to the Anti-League. Derek Walker-Smith in his The Protectionist Cause in the 1840's (Oxford, 


1933) passes the Anti-League over in complete silence. Most other works on the period follow 
this pattern. 


* Richard Cobden, Speeches on Free Trade (1903), p. 98. 
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L- The Anti-Corn-Law League’s efforts were unremittingly directed toward the 
attempt to drive a wedge between these diverse elements of the organized 
opposition—elements whose economic interests were obviously by no means 
identical. Yet, in the end, it was not the efforts of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
but the conservatism of the landed gentry itself which led to the failure of the 
Anti-League. Throughout the history of this organization, the reluctance of the 
landed gentry to imitate the radical methods of political action exemplified by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League was a constant hindrance to the efforts of the more 
progressive tenant farmers. 

The struggle for the repeal of the Corn Laws was already well advanced 
when, in January of 1844, Robert Baker founded the Essex Agricultural Pro- 
tection Society. It was as if a sudden awakening of the agriculturists had taken 
place overnight. Within a month of the founding of the Essex Society, at least 
six other local societies also sprang up. The meeting of the newly founded Sussex 
Society symbolized the alliance between the tenant farmers and the landed 
gentry in the face of the common danger. A tenant farmer presided over the 
meeting, and there appeared on the platform at least six representatives of the 
landed aristocracy. The Duke of Richmond declared, with great condescension 
that he ‘should feel that he was base indeed, if he could desert the farmers in 
their moment of danger’.! These meetings did not go unheeded in the Press. 
The Times noted that the agriculturists were ‘beginning to follow the example 
of their opponents in making appeals to popular opinion’, though enfeebled 
by the tardiness which ‘invariably marks the operation of conservative 
parties ’.? 

At the outset, the young Anti-League was full of fire, and the founding of 
these local groups was soon implemented by the forming ofa central co-ordinating 
body. Here again we find Robert Baker in the lead. It was his Essex Society 
which took the initiative by inviting the other Protectionist societies to meet in 
London in order to make the necessary arrangements for the founding of the 
central body. Rooms were engaged at 17 Bond Street.* The Duke of Richmond 
thus accepted the chairmanship of the new society, which circumstance has 
served to obscure the fact that the tenant farmers were the driving forces, 
whether in the provincial societies or in London. Indeed, as Lord Beaumont 
said a year later, ‘the Landlords were from very shame obliged to come forward 
and join’.» The committee of the Central Society consisted of landlords and 
tenants in equal numbers. 

However, the mere creation of a central organization for political action and 
the actual working of that organization were two different things. In the realm 
of concrete propaganda the woeful inexperience of the Protectionists was pain- 
fully evident. Their first venture in the field of propaganda was the publishing 
of Edward Cayley’s pamphlet: ‘Reasons for the Formation of the Agricultural 
Protection Societies.’ This first venture was only a qualified success. At first the 
pamphlet was sold on the regular market at the prohibitive price of one shilling. 
It required all the invective of the Protectionist newspaper John Bull to persuade 


1 The Times, 30 January 1844. For the statistics regarding the founding of the societies, see 
John Bull, 6 and 13 January 1844. 

2 The Times, editorial, 30 January 1844. 

3 The Farmer’s Magazine, 20 March 1844. The Farmer’s Magazine gave its full support to the 
Protectionists. 

4 The Farmer’s Magazine, 20 April 1844. 

5 John Bull, 8 February 1845. John Bull and its most valued contributor, J. W. Croker, were 
firm Protectionists. 
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the Anti-League to circulate the pamphlet for the nominal charge of one penny.! 
Moreover, it was found that certain quotations which Cayley had taken from 
Adam Smith were open to grave doubt, and the pamphlet had eventually to be 
withdrawn from circulation.2. However, by the time of its withdrawal the 
pamphlet had already obtained a circulation of some 10,000 copies.? The very 
fact that the pamphlet had such a wide circulation, even during the relatively 
short time that it was on the market, shows that the agitation of the Anti-League 
did not fall on stony soil. 

Cayley’s pamphlet was followed by more successful ventures in the field of 
publication. Before the central committee was even one year old, some 200,000 
tracts, according to Protectionist estimates, had circulated throughout the 
country.* Surely this was no insignificant achievement, even beside the powerful 
propaganda machine of the Anti-Corn-Law League! The landed gentry thus 
far had made a real effort to meet Cobden on his own ground. How much 
further would they be willing to go? 

That question was raised in a drastic form by the adoption of a new political 
method by the Anti-Corn-Law League itself. On 30 September 1843, Cobden 
proclaimed a new policy: for his organization. The work of political instruction 
being completed, the future operations of the Anti-Corn-Law League would be 
strictly electoral.® The cry, ‘register, register’, was now raised in order to obtain 
a sufficiently large number of votes to swing Parliament. In the Anti-League’s 
reply to these new political tactics of their enemy we can clearly see the leader- 
ship of the tenant farmers and the reluctance of the landed gentry to follow that 
leadership. An appeal to the mass of the population to use their votes would 
clearly enhance the political prestige of the individual voter and would ‘tell 
ultimately in favour of democracy’.® 

The wish to favour democracy was, however, furthest from the minds of the 
conservative landed gentry. ‘That our eagerness in any cause should make us 
forget our duties as good citizens and friends of constitutional order’ was 
unthinkable to these men. That they were organized at all for political action 
was for them only a ‘symptom of evil times’.’?, And now they were called upon 
to join in an action which might further political democracy ! 

For nearly two years the Anti-League failed to take any measure whatever 
to meet the challenge of its adversary. Political action through a battle of the 
registration courts was intrinsically and essentially foreign to the landed 
interests. Why bother about registration when more subtle and less vulgar 
methods could be used? The prestige of the great families had always been 
a potent factor in elections in times past. Moreover, was not a friendly ministry, 
headed by Sir Robert Peel, in power? When the reluctance of the landed gentry 
was at last overcome it was too late and the battle was as good as lost. 

Once again it was a local society dominated by tenant farmers which belatedly 
broke the ice. On 27 December 1845, the Sussex Society issued an address to 
the ‘gentlemen and farmers of Sussex’ to do their utmost to oppose the League 


y' John Bull, 27 April 1844. 
~/ ? The League (the organ of the Anti-Corn-Law League), 7 September 1844. 

° The Farmer's Magazine, Second Report of the Publications Committee, 8 May 1844. It must 
be remembered that these are the official figures issued by the Anti-League. 

4 Fohn Bull, 18 May 1844. 

° H. D. Jordan, ‘The Political Methods of the Anti-Corn-Law League’, Political Science 
Quarterly, vol. xLm, no. 1 (March 1927), p. 63. 

° Sir Robert Peel, Memoirs (1857), p. 265. 

” The Farmer's Magazine, 13 December 1844. 
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‘whether in registration courts or otherwise’. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
seemed (and in fact was) dangerously imminent. However, it was not until one 
month later that, at a special meeting of the Central Society attended by some 
300 delegates from the local societies, it was decided once more to meet the 
Anti-Corn-Law League on its own ground.! 

The Anti-League would henceforth compete with the League in getting the 
voters registered, but this competition for the most part took the form of actions 
brought in the registration courts in order to contest the voting qualifications 
of those who were opposed to its cause. Thus the Anti-League’s endeavours were 
concentrated only on disbarring from the ballot-box all those voters who might 
cast their votes against the Corn Laws. The aggressive leadership of the tenant 
farmers had at least partially won the landed gentry to a course of action which 
the latter could hardly approve, and which only the great danger of their 
situation seemed to justify. 

Soon after Cobden had launched his cry for registration the Anti-League 
was faced with another threat to its existence and to its usefulness as far as 
political action was concerned. Again it was put squarely up to the Anti-League 
to meet its enemy on the same ground of battle. Cobden’s League had been 
sending ‘missionaries’ throughout the country in order to win converts to its 
cause. Should the Anti-League follow suit? At the anniversary dinner of the 
Central Society, one tenant farmer thought that it was the duty of the Pro- 
tectionists to meet these Anti-Corn-Law missionaries ‘face to face’.2 Such 
a direct appeal to popular opinion, such stirring up of the masses, was bound to 
be as distasteful to the landed gentry as the competition for the registration 
of voters. 

Here too, however, the Anti-League belatedly decided to face the challenge. 
More than one paid lecturer made the rounds of the counties and provoked 
debates with the champions of the rival League.’ Efforts were even made to get 
the labourers, especially the agricultural labourers, to support the Protectionist 
cause. Meetings were held with torch lights for illumination and farm wagons 
for rostra.* Nor were the city labourers neglected, for we hear of Protectionist 
lecturers—workmen themselves—at Thirsk and at Manchester. Yet the number 
of such travelling salesmen of Protectionism was pitifully small, and there seems 
to have been little centralized planning or system behind their missions.° 

The Protectionists, however, did try to aid the workers in a very real sense. 
The Tory paternalism which produced the Ten Hour Bill was closely linked with 
the Protectionist cause. Two members of the Central Committee, at least, were 
actively promoting the measure. Edward Cayley, a prominent member of the 
Central Society whose pamphlet had been the first publishing venture of the 
Anti-League, was an active champion of Factory Reform. It is small wonder 
that he was also the most active champion in the promotion of the Anti-League’s 


John Bull, 27 December 1845. For the meeting see Spectator, 17 January 1846. 


2 The Farmer’s Magazine, 9 January 1845. Py 

3 The League, 4 January 1845; John Buckley, A Village Politician, ed. J. S. Buckmaster (1897), 
p. 141. a 

4 The Times, 26 February 1846. ; 

5 J. Harper, League Fallacies (1844), A lecture given at Thirsk, 28 February 1844; Cys: Cayley, 
Free Trade and Fair Trade (1883), p. 4. The biography of Edward Cayley by his son, biased in 
favour of Cayley, is the source for the agitation among industrial labour. R. L. Hill denies such 
agitation, but Cayley’s son would hardly have invented its presence. For an instance of a local 
society which rejected the sending of lecturers: R. L. Hill, Toryism and the People (1929), p. 252, 
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agitation amongst the working men.' The League itself was not slow to point 
out that the leaders of the operatives engaged in the agitation for the Ten Hour 
Bill were also most ardent in their championship of the Corn Laws.? 

In spite of this apparent good will towards the workers on the part of the 
Protectionists such missionary efforts were doomed to failure, for the working 
classes remained aloof from the struggle between the two upper-class interests. 
They preferred Chartist meetings to Anti-Corn-Law tea-parties or to Protec- 
tionist night rallies. Once more the Anti-League had unsystematically and 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to meet Cobden on his own ground. Here again 
the essential conservatism of the landed gentry is evident. On one occasion, 
when Cayley was addressing a meeting, the ‘noise made with lecturing and 
talking was such’ that he was stopped by several members of the landed gentry 
who were present and who feared that ‘he would raise up a revolution’.* In 
short, it is not astounding that the men who held that the Anti-Corn-Law 
League was organized on the ‘principle of these fearful clubs which held so dark 
and prominent a figure in the older revolution in France’ should be reluctant 
to follow the example of that organization.® It isa commentary on the fear with 
which they viewed the ‘newer Revolution’, the threatened repeal of the Corn 
Laws, that they organized at all. 

The actual organization of the Anti-League itself was by no means as well 
integrated as the organization of the Anti-Corn-Law League. It was a federation 
of local societies, and a few of these, like the Essex and Sussex Societies, were the 
real leaders of the movement. The Central Society was financially dependent 
on the local societies. These local societies managed to raise quite a sizeable 
amount of money at their meetings, and part of that sum was from time to time 
sent up to London to support the activities of the central body.® Moreover, the 
Central Society took care not to interfere too much with the local societies; its 
main object was to co-ordinate and advise. Circulars were sent out to the local 
societies urging them not to relax their exertions for the cause. Delegates of the 
local societies came up to London to decide important matters of policy, such as 
whether or not to interfere with the registration of voters. At another time, the 
Central Society sent questionnaires to the local societies in order to ascertain 
the true state of the potato crop.’ Thus the Anti-League might be able, with the 
help of statistics, to refute the rumours concerning the scarcity of that crop in 
England, rumours which were designed to be very damaging indeed to the 
cause of the Protectionists.® 

There was something very leisurely and easygoing about the Protectionist 
meetings, in sharp contrast to Cobden’s enthusiastic gatherings at Covent 


' For Cayley’s life, see The Farmer's Magazine, August 1844; Sir Archibald Alison, Some Account 
of My Life and Writings, ed. Lady Alison (Edinburgh 1886), 1, pp. 1-12. Cayley was associated 
with Oastler and Fielden on the short-lived Agricultural and Industrial Magazine. 

* The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, ed. G. Gooch, p. 71. 

8 ea Engels, quoted in D. Walker-Smith, The Protectionist Cause in the 1840's (Oxford, 
1933), P- Ol. 

* E.S. Cayley, Free Trade and Fair Trade, p. 4. This conflicts with the statements of R. L. Hill. 
Toryism and the People, pp. 251-2, that the Protectionists made no effort to mobilize or even to 
appeal to the rural or industrial labourers. 

° The Farmer’s Magazine, March 1845. 

° The average yearly amount raised by the individual local societies seems to have totalled 
around {£1000 a year. Parliamentary Papers (1846), vi, 451, Quest: 5362. In November 1845 
the Cheshire Society sent £50 to the Central Society from a total sum of some £560, which was 
raised locally. The League, g November 1845. 


” Liverpool Mail, 17 February 1844; Farmer’s Magazine, editorial, December 1845. 2 Ase 
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Garden. These meetings were ‘usually connected with a dinner. While Cobden 
addressed thousands, the ordinary Protectionist meetings were able to accom- 
modate only a relatively small number of people.! The Society usually seems to 
have footed the bill for the collations. These political dinners did not escape the 
sarcasm of the followers of the Anti-Corn-Law League: ‘Agriculturists also had 
their meetings and were very valiant after dinner.’ To these attacks the Duke 
of Richmond replied that “he was old fashioned enough to think that a dinner 
made a good part of a public meeting’.2, Here was shown once again the con- 
servatism and the political naiveté of the landed gentry. Before 1832 political 
agitation in one of the better clubs over a good meal and a glass of port might 
have spelled political success. But times had changed. The landed gentry, led 
by the tenant farmers, had gone as far towards political action as fighting it out 
in the registration courts; they had sent an occasional lecturer to the counties 
and the cities; they had even attempted to win the sympathies of the labourers. 
But throughout, their reluctant and fatal hesitation to take any step which would 
bring them into line with the changing times had been evident. Only the 
greatest pressure could persuade the landed interests to make a clear appeal to 
the mass of the population. 

The natural outcome of this conservative disinclination to descend into the 
arena of every-day politics was a growing tension within the societies. The 
tenant farmers were straining at the leash imposed upon them by the gentry. 
Even before the Central Society celebrated its anniversary with a dinner we get 
signs of this feeling. Plain words were spoken about the reluctance of the land- 
lords to take the necessary steps for effective political action against the ever- 
growing menace of the repeal of the Corn Laws.3 Even the Protectionist Farmer’s 
Magazine took up the cudgels against the landed gentry. They gave a wide 
variety of good advice but took no action. Some of the landed gentry realized 
the shortcomings of their own class. Lord Beaumont congratulated the tenant 
farmers for taking the quest into their hands whilst the landed interests were 
paralysed. Robert Baker, coming once more to the fore, cried out: ‘Why 
should the landlords have the power to destroy the tenants?’® 

The basic conservatism of the landed gentry was reinforced by their unshaken 
faith in Peel’s ministry. Had not Peel listened sympathetically to a delegation 
led by the Duke of Richmond and Robert Baker, which had objected to the 
introduction of foreign goods into England ?® This confidence in Peel’s ministry 
was not, however, shared by the tenant farmers, the rank and file of the societies. 
Again more alert than the gentry, they seemed to have been aware that Peel 
was wavering in his support of the Corn Laws. We hear of a meeting of one of the 
local societies where one parliamentary representative was roughly handled for 
his continued support of the ministry, whilst his colleague did not dare to put 
in an appearance at all.? The growing hostility to Peel’s ministry within the 
Society became more and more apparent, and at last, in December of 1845, 

1 At one time we hear that only a third of those desirous to attend could be accommodated 


at a meeting. The Times, 24 October 1844. 

2 Archibald Prentice, History of the Anti-Corn-Law League (1853), p. 282; The Farmer's Magazine, 
g January 1845. 

3 In spite of a cheque for £500 which one of the rich landowners had contributed to the 
North Cheshire Society, a tenant farmer, a Mr R. E. Warburton, saw fit to remark: * If the land- 
lord chose to cut his throat, his tenantry were not bound to do the same.’ The Liverpool Mail, 
g March 1844. 

4 Fohn Bull, 8 February 1845; The Farmer’s Magazine, March 1845. 

5 Fohn Bull, 8 February 1845. 

6 The Spectator, 15 February 1845. 7 The League, 22 March 1845. 
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Peel forbade the members of his government to attend Protectionist meetings.’ 
By Christmas of that year there could have been no reasonable doubt as to the 
course Peel was about to pursue. qt 

Again the rank and file of the Society had shown the political intuition which 
their aristocratic leaders so sadly lacked. Indeed, Lord Ashburton, high in the 
councils of the Society, was able to state as late as January of 1846 that ‘none 
would he rather trust than the head of the Government’.? At this vital moment, 
when the fate of the Corn Laws was about to be decided, the tenant farmers 
were powerless, for they were not members of parliament, and it was im parlia- 
ment that the battle of protection was now to be fought. John Bright sat in the 
House of Commons, but Robert Baker did not. Thus within parliament the 
landed gentry lacked the stimulus which the tenant farmers had provided outside 
the House. The results were painfully evident in the division of the landed gentry 
on the feared repeal. At the second reading of the Bill, 176 of the landed gentry 
voted for the repeal and 184 voted against it.3 Clearly the stimulus which the 
tenant farmers had provided outside the Houses of Parliament was being sadly 
missed by the now leaderless landed gentry. Yet of what avail was any political 
organization which did not carry over into the sovereign parliament? 

At this point two men stepped into the breach in order to assume the badly 
needed leadership of the landed interests in parliament: Lord George Bentinck 
and Benjamin Disraeli. After the third reading of the Repeal Bill, a meeting of 
the Central Society took place in the presence of delegates from all over England. 
The old-timers were all present, including the Duke of Richmond, Robert 
Baker and Edward Cayley. But there were on the platform two new figures 
never before seen at any of the meetings of the Central or the local societies. 
The leaders of the Anti-League and the new parliamentary leaders of the landed 
gentry met, ‘that’, in the words of Disraeli, ‘they might be acquainted with each 
other :* 

This alliance between the ancient landed interests and the upstart Disraeli 
was a momentous one indeed. Had not Disraeli in October of 1844 appeared 
on the same platform with the agitator Richard Cobden in Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester? True, that meeting was not ostensibly for the purpose of advocating 
free trade, but ‘every speaker seems full of free trade, though no one names it’.® 
But in 1846 Disraeli saw his chance and foisted himself on a reluctant aristocracy 
through his obvious talents. Would it be too much to call this meeting of 
26 May 1846, the starting-point of Disraeli’s rise to power? Here were assembled 
the elements of what was to be the new Conservative Party. And here for the 
first time the future leader and his followers met face to face. 

The meeting of 26 May 1846 marked the end of the Anti-League as far as its 
practical importance was concerned.® It was parliamentary skill which counted 
henceforth in the organization of the landed gentry. Actually, the question of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws had always been a purely political question, one 
which would eventually have to be fought out in parliament, and Cobden had 
demonstrated this when he raised his cry of ‘register, register!’. It was one of the 


R. L. Hill, Toryism and the People, p. 254, quoting the Morning Post, 18 December 1845. 
The Times, 21 January 1846. 
A. J. Thomas, ‘The Repeal of the Corn Laws’, Economica (1929), Ix. 
The Times, 22 May 1846. 
The League, 12 October 1844; William Monypeny, The Life of Disraeli (New York, 1914), I 
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great mistakes of the Anti-League that it never fully realized that the question 
would come to parliament in the last resort, and it had failed to provide capable 
leaders for this last struggle. 

This failure on the part of the Anti-League, then, was Disraeli’s opportunity 
for leadership. The battle for the Corn Laws, to be sure, was lost, but there would 
be other battles which the landed interests would have to wage in the future. 
Disraeli did not step into a void. The landed gentry of England had already 
begun to receive training in political action. Just as Disraeli was an outsider, 
not himself a member of the landed interests, so the leaders of the Anti-League 
had been outsiders, the tenant farmers. Throughout the history of the Anti- 
League the landed interests had to be driven step by step on the road to political 
action. Their inborn conservatism, their fear of mass action, and their com- 
fortable faith in Peel’s government made the landed gentry singularly inept to 
follow in the steps of the Anti-Corn-Law League. It was only the most dire 
threat to the landed gentry’s self-interest which had made them band together 
in self-defence. 

To what length, however, they may actually have gone in the defence of 
their interests can only be fully known when the interesting relationship between 
the conservative, politically timtid landed gentry and the radical Chartists is 
fully investigated. At a Chartist meeting after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Feargus O’Connor told a gathering that they might be surprised to hear that 
he had had an offer from the Duke of Richmond to purchase Chartist support 
for the landed aristocracy. The Duke of Richmond took several days to deny the 
charge.! However, George Holyoake relates that Francis Place showed him the 
actual cheques which were paid by the Protectionists to the Chartists in order 
that they might break up Anti-Corn-Law meetings.? On one occasion, indeed, 
Tory labourers flooded an Anti-Corn-Law meeting and carried through a Pro- 
tectionist resolution.* Whether they actually allied themselves with the Chartists 
or not, the activities of men like Edward Cayley and of the Protectionist advo- 
cates of the Ten Hour Bill had already gone far to foreshadow Disraeli’s ‘Tory- 
Democracy’. Here too, then, Disraeli did not step into a void. 

In defence of their interests, the landed gentry of England had made an 
effort, however hesitant, to present their case to the people. They had fought 
their battle with pamphlets, in the registration courts, and with occasional 
lectures.* Because the battle was lost in the onslaught of an Anti-Corn-Law 
League with all the lusty youth of expanding industrialism behind it it has too 
frequently been assumed that there was no real battle at all, that Sir Robert 
Peel himself was the only real obstacle in the way of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and that Disraeli and Lord Bentinck led what battle there was for pro- 
tection. 

Attention has always been focussed on Cobden’s League, the first highly 
organized and successful modern pressure group, a model for others to come. 

1 Liverpool Mail, 29 and 31 January 1846. 

2 George Holyoake, Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life (1902), pp. 85-6. 

3 R. L. Hill, Toryism and the People, pp. 243-4. 
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The Anti-Corn-Law League was a tightly knit organization, its strength being 
derived from the prosperous middle classes. The Anti-League was a loosely knit 
federation of local societies, and their support derived from tenant farmers who 
were enthusiastic and from landed interests who never ceased to counsel caution. 
Both leagues wooed the labourer, Cobden with all the means at his disposal, 
and the Anti-League half-heartedly but with somewhat greater success. Where 
Cobden addressed cheering crowds in Free Trade Hall or Covent Garden, the 
Duke of Richmond addressed a well-fed few over the dinner table. 

If the Anti-Corn-Law League was a pioneering venture in mass organization 
and propaganda, the Anti-League was a pioneering venture as well, though of 
a different sort. With the Reform Bill of 1832 the middle classes had come into 
their own; the political organization of the Anti-Corn-Law League was one of 
the consequences of that victory. It was, then, the older classes, those who had 
ruled England ever since the Glorious Revolution, who had to adjust themselves 
to these new political conditions or see their influence vanish together with their 
rotten boroughs. The Anti-League represents an important chapter in this 
process of adjustment. Here lie both the causes for its defeat and also its signi- 
ficance. Hampered constantly by their conservatism and aloofness from politics, 
the landed interests made but a half-hearted attempt towards political action, 
towards putting their case before the people. But they did take the all-important 
first step toward political action; they did not sit idly by to see their case defeated 
by the actions of Cobden’s pressure group. 

Thus the Anti-League was a pioneering venture, looking toward the time 
when, under the guidance not of Robert Baker but of Benjamin Disraeli, there 
would arise a new conservatism which would be capable at all times of meeting 
the changing needs of the times with concerted political action, which based 
itself, not so much on the influence and prestige of the landed interests of old, 
but squarely on the support and the votes of the people. In the history of this 
new political conservatism from Benjamin Disraeli to Winston Churchill, the 
Anti-League deserves an important place. 
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ECENT contacts of English and French medievalists have suggested the 
possibility of collating the English and Norman records of medieval 
trade. This note represents an attempt in this direction. At first sight it 

might seem rash to compare documents which are of very different kinds. On 
the English side there are the series of Customs Accounts and Various Accounts 
preserved in the Public Record Office.? No one can overlook their very great 
value which has been made clear in the works of Professor Postan, the late 
Eileen Power,? and Miss Carus-Wilson,* not forgetting the old but still useful 
work of G. Schanz.? N.S. B. Gras® too has described these sources with their 
almost unique continuity so that the mechanism of the old customs system of 
England is very thoroughly known. In their accounts, which are usually in 
a very good state of preservation, the collectors, controllers and searchers of the 
customs, subsidies and buttlerage recorded day by day, port by port, and ship 
by ship, the import and export of merchandise. What is there in France to 
compare with these records? At first sight the answer is disappointing. The old 
taxes of transit, ‘haut passage’, ‘réve’ and ‘imposition foraine’’ imposed in the 
fourteenth century did not lead to the creation of a complete system of admini- 
stration or to a control by the Court of Aids, but moreover taxes were farmed out 
and a large part of the French financial records have disappeared so that in 
France there is no collection of documents exactly comparable with the English 
Customs Accounts. One is, therefore, compelled to search the municipal or 
seignorial tax records which only contain details about particular taxes which 
are, moreover, subject to all the variations of local custom. This kind of document 
is itself rare. But fortunately one series of accounts has survived, covering almost 
the whole of the fifteenth century, and relating to one of the most famous 
French ports of that time which was compelled by geographical conditions to 
maintain close relations with England—the port of Dieppe. 

It had long been believed that the fire caused by the bombardment of 1694, 
which destroyed the archives of this port, had also destroyed all evidence of the 
earlier life of the port. Fortunately the Archbishop of Rouen, being the feudal 


1 Translated by Mrs Jean Lindsey, Girton College, Cambridge. 

2 Public Record Office: Exchequer—King’s Remembrancer: Customs Accounts (E. 122); 
Various Accounts (E. 101, Buttlerage Accounts). 

3 E, Power and M. M. Postan, Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933). 

4 E. M. Carus-Wilson, The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the later Middle Ages (Bristol Record Soc. 
Public., vol. vu, 1937). 

5 G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881, 2 vols.). 

6 N.S. B. Gras, The early English customs system (Harvard Economic Studies, vol. xvi, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1918). ; 

7 ‘Haut passage’ (imposed in 1321) was a duty of 7 d.t. per pound paid for an export permit. 
The ‘réve’—which means receipt—(imposed in 1324) laid on exports a tax of 4 d.t. per pound. 
In 1360, to raise the ransom money for King John, an additional tax was imposed of 12 d.t. per 
pound, called the foreign duty. Dareste, Traites et droits de Vancienne France, Bibl. Ecole Chartes 
(1846), pp. 465 sqq. A. Callery ‘Les douanes avant Colbert et ?Ordonnance de 1681’, Rev. Hist. 
(1882), pp. 49-91. H. Pigeonneau, Hist. du Commerce de la France (Paris, 1887, 2 vols.), T. 1, 
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lord of Dieppe, kept in his own archives the accounts of his receiver at Dieppe. 
So it is that the Archives of the Department of Seine Inférieure contain forty or 
so registers covering the period 1405 to 1492, except for a few gaps, which record 
the ‘customs’ receipts of the port of Dieppe in the same way as these facts might 
be recorded in the Port Books preserved in some English cities.’ 

How far is it possible to compare these Dieppe accounts with the Customs 
Accounts kept in fifteenth-century England? At first sight there are obviously 
some discouraging difficulties. Some are inherent in the nature of the docu- 
ments themselves: one series is made up of royal duties, the other of seignorial 
taxes; the former were levied ad valorem,” the latter were fixed sums.? A further 
difficulty is how to compare amounts given in pounds sterling with amounts 
given in livres tournois. In the absence of any adequate rate of exchange it is 
~impossible to compare the actual sums given in the two series of documents, 
and one must limit oneself to comparing the two separate curves which give 
some idea of the growth of the trade in each of the ports. An even more difficult 
problem to solve exactly is the assessment made by the English receiver as a basis 
for calculating the ad valorem tax: these assessments of value are almost constant 
and seem to be conventional sums which bear no relation to real prices. What 
these prices were in England and France in the fifteenth century it would be 
very difficult to say. But even bearing all these difficulties in mind, the com- 
parison of these English and French documents can provide some very interesting 
facts. 

The accounts, both French and English, almost always give for every ship 
entered or cleared its type, name, country or port of origin or where it was 
proceeding, the surname and Christian name of the master, the character and 
quantity of her cargo divided between various parties who were interested in 
the venture whose names are given. These facts given for both countries make 
it possible to compare the trade between Dieppe and the English ports in very 
considerable detail. A concrete example will prove how useful these comparative 
studies can be. 

Before beginning it is necessary to limit the study in space and time. It is only 
reasonable to select English ports which had a considerable trade with Dieppe. 
This means that the study would be concentrated on those ports directly opposite 
the coast of Normandy and more especially the Dieppe area. These ports, of 
very varying fiscal importance, are those which might be described as making 
up the ‘fiscal district’ of Chichester: following the English coast from East 
to West they are Hythe, Folkestone, Romney, Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, 
Pevensey, Seaford, Old Shoreham, Arundel and Chichester. With the passage 
of time all these ports suffered a decline, but two of them, Rye and Winchelsea, 
enjoyed a period of great activity at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

It is also necessary to select a period which is entirely covered by both sets 
of records, and which is sufficiently characteristic of the normal trade between 
the two countries. From both these points of view it seemed wise to take the 
year 1466-7 which was comparatively easy because in England as in France 
the year ran from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. This period also has the advantage 

' Arch. départ. Seine Inférieure, G. 498 to 538. 

* The Customs Accounts included the custom properly so called paid by foreigners at the rate 
of 3d. per pound and the subsidy which was paid by both foreigners and natives. Tonnage and 
poundage was collected from both sorts of merchant but calculated differently for the two cate- 
gories (cf. Gras, op. cit. p. 86). Buttlerage was recorded in separate accounts. 


q The Dieppe tariff is recorded in the Coustumier ou cueilloir des droits, compiled in 1396, and 
published by E. Coppinger, Le Coustumier de la Vicomté de Dieppe (Dieppe, 1874), Lxxvu. 
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of being one when trade benefited by a period of peace. This was the time when 
English and French ambassadors were constantly crossing the Channel to 
negotiate the prolongation of truces; Warwick found a cordial welcome at 
Rouen which was typical of the good will of Louis XI and the friendly dis- 
position of the Normans who were interested primarily in peaceful Anglo- 
French relations.!. Another consideration encourages the choice of the year 
1466-7; it has been estimated that English money exchanged at that time at 
a high premium and was worth between one-quarter and one-fifth more than 
the equivalent French coin,’ which fact provides a basis for interpreting some 
of the figures given in the texts. Let us consider the Customs Accounts for 
Chichester and the adjacent English ports for the period from Michaelmas 1466 
to Michaelmas 1467,° and the Dieppe records for the same period.* The records 
are slightly different. The Dieppe text in French, the English account in Latin 
with old English technical terms generally given in abbreviation. In the register 
of the Archbishop’s receiver at Dieppe the income from the customs duties on 
the various commodities is entered in chapters, each headed by a rubric giving 
the principal commodities taxed: herrings, salt, wine, grain, iron, mixed 
provisions. Each chapter has a brief note of the tax imposed by the lord and 
underneath the heading the commodities imported and exported are entered 
month by month. In this way a single ship may appear under several headings, 
and to reconstruct the trade the historian must put together these various 
itemized entries in chronological order. The income from the duties is totalled 
at the end of each chapter. 

The ledgers of the Chichester collectors are easier to use. They constitute a day 
book in which chronological order is scrupulously respected, for they are divided 
into three periods which run from 3 October 1466 to 14 February 1467, from 
14 February 1467 to 14 August and from 14 August to 14 September. One very 
real difficulty is, however, that the accounts do not distinguish the trade of the 
separate ports but simply give the grand total. It is impossible except by com- 
parison with the documents of other years to estimate the activity of a port such 
as Winchelsea.° 

The general rhythm of the trade shows some resemblances on both sides of the 
Channel. Dieppe entered and cleared 127 ships in the year 1466-7; all the 
ports of the Chichester region together 418. These figures considered in the light 
of what is known for the rest of the fifteenth century are for a year of moderate 
activity. They are better than the figures for the years before 1466 back to the 
end of the Hundred Years War, but they are much lower than the figures for 
the end of the century. During the course of the year the fluctuations in volume 
of trade are different in England from what they are in France. While in the 
English port trade spreads out fairly evenly over all the months, except for 
a decline in October, Dieppe conducted (at least during the fifteenth century) 
most of its trade in the summer between June and September when there was 
no fishing. 

Which are the documents which make it possible to work out the trade 
balance? In each case clearances are more important than entries; 43 entries 


1 J. Calmette et G. Périnelle, Louis XJ et l’ Angleterre (Paris, 1930), pp. 78-92. 
2 R. Gandilhon, Politique économique de Louis XI (Paris, 1941), p. 328. 
P.R.O.—E. 122, 34/25. 


3 
4 Arch. départ. Seine Inférieure, G. 519. é 
5 It was only from the time of Henry VII that the Chichester accounts had a heading for each 


port. Thus, for example, we know that at Winchelsea there arrived 31 ships in 1485-6, 33 in 
1489-90, 75 in 1490-1, and 188 in 1499-1500. 
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and 174 clearances at Dieppe, 135 and 283 in the Chichester area. ‘I'he customs 
receipts were respectively: 


Customs and subsidies levied at Chichester: ened: 
Inwards ap 18 25 
Outwards 28 in 8 ob. 

Total S60 95 45 

Customs levied at Dieppe (estimated) : 1D. S. at. 
Inwards 30° 5 0 
Outwards G4. 85 

Total 54 8 5 


What was greater—imports or exports? The available facts seem in flagrant 
contradiction. It is necessary to examine first Chichester and then Dieppe. 
For Chichester the valuation of the merchandise is known that served as a basis 
for calculating the duty. 


Merchandise entering the ports in the Chichester area was worth £152. 145. 2d. 
Merchandise leaving the ports in the Chichester area was worth £455. 175. 1d. 


The ports of Sussex and Kent were clearly exporting. The higher figure for 
revenue from customs imposed on imports is misleading; it was due to the fact 
that a large majority of merchants importing goods were foreigners who were 
taxed more heavily than the native English. 

Customs and 


subsidies 

Imports: Nos. Zo eS ie 

Cargoes belonging to Englishmen 37 Elis Over £ 

Cargoes belonging to Foreigners 98 40 12,6 

139 Bf A525 

Exports: 

Cargoes belonging to Englishmen 82 ea ©) 
Cargoes belonging to Foreigners 201 17 6) 2006, 

283 OO Eig ao 


Moreover one knows that the hinterland of the south coast ports was poor and 
sparsely populated. The Weald’s chief saleable product was the wood from its 
forests '—in 1466-7, out of 283 ships 184 left with cargoes of wood—though 
sometimes other commodities were exported as well, as for example leather and 
cattle on the hoof. Provisions came from outside the Weald—wheat, wine, 
honey, fish. The population is relatively small and without economic resources. 
It is an exporting district. 

At Dieppe things are different. Here no calculations help the historian. 
Taxes are imposed equally on entry and clearance, on the native and on the 
‘foreigner’. The apparent contradiction between the fact that the majority of 
ships were those which left the port and the fact that the larger amount of the 
revenue came from taxes on imports can only be explained on the hypothesis 
that Dieppe in 1466-7 imported more than it exported but that many ships 


"R.A. Pelham, Timber Exports from the Weald during the Fourteenth Century (Sussex Archaeo- 


logical Collections, vol. Lxrx, 1928), pp. 170-83. H. C. Darby, An Historical Geography of England 
before A.D. 1800 (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 300-3. 
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left the port only partially laden. The fact is not surprising. At Dieppe, as at 
the neighbouring ports of Picardy, the export of wheat was discouraged by all the 
traditional obstacles and, in fact, needed special licences. Moreover, was there 
any surplus of wheat in Normandy, which was for a long time to bear the traces 
of military devastation?! There remained fish as an article of export, but this 
had to struggle against Flemish competition; wine, iron and tar were articles 
of a transit trade only. On the other hand the fishing industry needed salt, and 
the Norman cloth manufacture, tanning and leather finishing needed raw 
materials, whereas the industries of Rouen, such as the production of hardware 
and mercery, did not develop to the extent of being able to export until the end 
of the fifteenth century. Everything combined to make Dieppe a place where 
most of the trade consisted of imports. 

The commodities on which the taxes were imposed are also of interest. In 
Normandy economic circumstances strengthened the medieval distrust of 
export trade as being likely to impoverish the country; in southern England 
export trade throve in spite of the tariffs. In fact, fiscal policy in both countries 
remained protectionist: wool in one and wheat in the other were symbols of 
natural resources which were to be jealously guarded. Already, moreover, 
a shortage of coined money brought home to everyone the necessity of selling 
as much as possible while buying very little. 

The details about the men who carried on the trade, which can be collected 
from the official accounts, are very interesting. The master of each ship is 
recorded by his surname and Christian name. Sometimes his native town is 
given as well. A particularly interesting feature in the English records is the 
note “indigena’ or ‘alienigena’ after the name of the owner of the cargo or of 
a part of it. These notes make it possible to calculate the shares of British and 
foreign merchants respectively in the trade.? It is more difficult to subdivide 
the ‘foreigners’ into their various nationalities, for at Dieppe as at Chichester 
the only basis for such a classification is the nature of the cargo and the names 
of the merchant and of the ship. 

The course of trade took the men of Kent and of Dieppe on the same trade 
routes and brought them the same customers and suppliers. In so far as the 
documents give explicit information, or, failing that, in so far as it is permissible 
to guess at interpretations, it is possible to establish the presence at Dieppe and 
at Chichester of a few Spaniards selling wine and fruits, of more numerous 
Bretons with their four important products of cloth, salt, wine and iron—the 
last coming perhaps originally from Spain. Above all, the Netherlanders, both 
from the northern and southern provinces, are very numerous; at Chichester 
at least 98 references, out of a total of 418 ships, refer to them. They brought 
herrings both red and white, cod, hops, tar; and they carried on a coasting trade 
in wine and coal. They exported large quantities of wood. At Dieppe the 
Netherlanders imported the same commodities as they did in England and they 
bought wheat. Of 127 ships 16 are occupied with their trade. All the merchants, 
whatever their nationality, used small ships of between 30 and 80 tons which 
are described by the various names. 

The way in which this maritime trade was organized does not present any 
peculiar features. Both the French and English accounts record the same facts: 
the master of the ship is usually the owner of the cargo, or he shares the owner- 


1 Jean Masselin, Journal des Etats Généraux de 1484 (Paris, 1834), Coll. des Documents inédits, 


I vol., p. 559. 
2a Ciysupra. p37. 
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ship with one or two, sometimes with three merchants, who employ him. 
Nothing is recorded about the method of freighting, but it may be supposed, 
in the light of the documents and in accordance with the known custom of the 
time, that ships were chartered for one voyage. Merchants did not always use 
the same ship and sometimes they reduced the risks by dividing their goods 
between several ships. Thus on 13 June 1467 James Ashwell sent from Chichester 
to Calais 42,000 logs in two ships belonging respectively to Peter Williamson 
and Michael Pierson. In the same way an important Dieppe merchant, Robert 
Eude, brought from Flanders in three ships 17} ‘hundreds’ cods which were 
landed on the 22 March. 

A more thorough analysis makes it possible to study the direct contacts 
between Dieppe and England. Admittedly in 1466-7 Anglo-French relations 
were precarious and remained so to the great detriment of trade until the Truce 
of Picquigny. But the slightest interruption of hostilities was marked by a re- 
sumption of trading activities. In 1466-7, of 127 ships trading at Dieppe at 
least 24 either went to or came from England, without counting those about 
which there is not enough evidence to be certain. At Chichester, 34 Norman 
ships are mentioned of which 17 came from Dieppe. Dieppe merchants did not 
limit their connections to the ports in the Chichester area, some going to 
Sandwich and Yarmouth, but already in 1466-7 Winchelsea and Hastings, as 
was to be the case thirty years later, were the ports most frequented by Norman 
merchants. Of the 17 Dieppe ships mentioned above, g traded with these two 

orts. 

; The amount of business carried on between Chichester and Dieppe is also 
revealed by the comparison of the two sets of records. In the Customs Accounts 
for 1466—7 imports specifically described as coming from Dieppe were worth £16 
and paid £1. 7s. 6d. in customs and subsidies, while exports to Dieppe were 
valued at £48 on which the tax was £3. 11s. 11d. ob. The Dieppe accounts 
present the same picture: the total of the goods is not known, but it is known 
that the customs on English goods imported was 2/b. 175. 6dt. as against 
4lb. 175. 6dt. on exports, which sums translated into English money with 
a quarter appreciation in favour of sterling! gives the totals of £3. 115. 10d. and 
£5- 18s. 6d. respectively. Kent and Sussex are export markets while Dieppe, 
from their point of view, is in the position of a source of supply, a situation 
which became more marked at a later date. There are also very clear examples 
of the medieval fiscal policy inspired by a suspicion of export trade: in England 
taxes are heavy on the export of leather, skins, animals on the hoof, tin and 
above all on cloth. At Dieppe the voyagers to England in that particular 
year were principally concerned with 152 hogsheads of grain for which a special 
export permit had to be secured. 

The human contacts revealed in the documents are not less interesting than 
the details of the trade. One would like to follow some of the ships from one 
port to another. This is impossible in most cases for the ships were engaged in 
a coasting trade rather than a direct trade simply between two ports. Com- 
modities taken on board at Dieppe by some master from Hastings or Winchelsea 
might be taken to Calais or to Flanders and the ship might come back to its 
native port with an entirely different cargo. It is possible nevertheless to 
establish the names of some traders who passed to and fro more or less regularly 
between the Chichester district and Dieppe. For example, John Grignes of 
Winchelsea went to Dieppe on 28 November 1466, was’ at Chichester on 


‘ Cf, supra, n. 13. 
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10 December and resumed his voyage a month later. Jehan Apoint, of Dieppe, 
left this port on 19 February 1467, arrived at Chichester on 10 March, left on 
the 16th and was in Dieppe again on 10 May. The delays suggest other ports 
of call. Other merchants whose names are recorded at Dieppe and in England 
are William Hore and Robin Cousin of Winchelsea, John Mortaing and John 
Taillour of Hastings, Ranlin Goule and Perrenet Dutot of Dieppe. A chrono- 
logical table in four columns would make clear the arrivals and departures 
from each country, and is the only practicable method of comparison. Even 
when they did not travel themselves the merchants sent their goods by masters 
of vessels who regularly traded between England and France. Thus Jehan 
Ango, father of the celebrated Dieppe privateer, sent a barrel of oil and a pipe 
of wine to England on 31 December 1466 by Jacques Dauphin, and on 4 March 
following ordered from England ten mares. On the English side ‘maistre Jehan 
Le Convers’ of Hastings traded to Dieppe on 20 November with a vessel 
belonging to Robin Cousin of Winchelsea, and in later years, particularly 1471 
and 1474, he continued to trade sometimes with his own ship, sometimes with 
one belonging to his fellow-countryman John Taillour. In sum, such enduring 
contacts were made that they continued in spite of the interruptions suffered 
by the trade and, though they are obscured by gaps in the records, they can be 
traced decades later. They afford a convincing proof of the natural ties which 
existed between the commercial life on each side of the Channel. 


In conclusion, the results do not quite correspond with what might have been 
expected. The difference in character between the accounting methods of the 
feudal dues in Dieppe and the royal customs in Chichester make a strict com- 
parison between the two sets of records impossible. It has been impossible in 
the absence of French valuations and since so little is known of the comparative 
rates of exchange to form an accurate picture of the value of the trade at the 
various ports. Work on these various points may one day make it possible to 
fill these gaps. In spite of these limitations, however, the value of the comparative 
method is clearly shown by the results which have been obtained. It is interesting 
to be able to work out a comparison between the times shipping entered and 
left the two ports. It is particularly satisfactory to find that on both sides of the 
Channel the documents confirm and supplement each other as to what were 
the commodities exchanged, the organization of the trade and the personalities 
involved. The same men and the same ships with the same cargoes appear in 
English and French ports, and it is possible to follow their journeys. 

In both countries the same principles emerge as the basis of the customs 
policy. The method of levying duties is similar. At Dieppe the custom was a 
specific duty, i.e. levied per unit of merchandise; in England the customs, 
while theoretically ad valorem, were in fact varied according to a valuation made 
once and for all, like the old foreign tax in France. Above all, on both sides the 
tendency to increase the duty on imports is apparent when the acute shortage 
of precious metals changed the conditions of the problem and compelled rulers 
to suspect imports as robbing the country of bullion and actually to encourage 
exports to procure more stores of precious metal. 

Finally, this kind of comparative study ought to be made on a series of 
documents covering a fairly long period. This, of course, presupposes that in 
England and France there are accounts which cover the same years. Un- 
fortunately such parallel records are not numerous. This does not mean, 
however, that useful comparisons cannot be made between studies made 
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separately but along parallel lines of inquiry. It would be possible to trace the 
general evolution of trade during the vicissitudes of the Hundred Years War, 
of the course of maritime trade during the English civil wars, of the Franco- 
Burgundian conflict. The story of a sea as busy as the Channel should throw 
much light on these developments. Such studies would reveal much of interest 
about technique and about the organization of trade. Points of comparison 
with commerce of other European regions would be brought out, and it would 
be possible to clear up problems by studying them in the light of general 
economic conditions. The present article, because of its small scale, is obviously 
inadequate for this purpose. It can only be hoped that it may have indicated 
the advantages and the technique of this comparative method which may be 
of use generally to economic historians. 

The comparative analysis of records in various countries shows clearly what 
useful and convincing proofs can be obtained in this way. Necessary in all 
fields of historical study, this comparative method is particularly valuable in 
economic history, and especially in the study of international trade. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that such commercial records as have been 
the foundation of this article should be published. England and the Netherlands 
have set a good example in this matter,! and it is to be hoped that other countries 
will follow suit. What is needed even more is collaboration between historians 
in different countries working along the same lines and exchanging results 
across the frontiers. 


Sorbonne, Paris 


1 In this connection may be mentioned the Bristol Record Society Publication, the work of 
£. M. Carus-Wilson mentioned above, and the work of D. B. Quinn and A. A. Ruddock, The Port 
Books of Local Customs Accounts of Southampton (Southampton, 1937, 2 vols.). In the Netherlands 
mention may be made of the Ryks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, in which have appeared the works 
of Z. W. Sneller and W. S. Unger on the history of trade with France and England. 


AN EARLY FULLING-MILL: A NOTE 


By R. V. LENNARD 


E. M. Carus-Wilson, in the Economic History Review for 1941, p. 44, says ‘there 
is as yet no evidence that the fulling-mill was known on the Continent in the 
eleventh century’. But in a charter, which Round dated 1060-80, Roger de 
Belmont gave to the Abbey of St Wandrille in the diocese of Rouen ‘the churches 
of Mana, Asnebec, and Faveroles, and all the tithes of these churches, both 
from his own [demesne] and from all his men and mills and daily toll and annual 
fairs, and from his own food (nutrimento) of every kind, from his pannage and 
wood vent (censu) and his fulling mill’. [Calendar of Documents preserved in 
France, No. 166, p. 58.]. M. Porcher of the Cabinet des Manuscrits of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale informed me that the actual words are de molendino 
JSullonario. 


Wadham College, Oxford 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE 


FREDERIC C. Lang. Andrea Barbarigo, Merchant of Venice 1418-1449. (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series Lxu, 
No. i 1944: Pp. 224. $2.25.) 

Once again, as so often in recent years, we are indebted to American scholar- 
ship for a notable enlargement of our knowledge of Italian business methods in 
the later middle ages. Mr Lane, following up his previous studies of Venetian 
shipping and finance, has now given us our first full-length biography of a 
merchant of Venice. Andrea Barbarigo, whose life spanned the first half of the 
fifteenth century, was not one of the greater merchants, but his career is never- 
theless of interest as showing the methods by which a Venetian of noble birth, 
if scanty means, could build up a not inconsiderable fortune in a state which 
was itself an immense regulated company of merchant venturers, governed by 
its nobles in their own interests. Andrea was launched into the business world 
in 1418 with a capital of only 200 ducats given him by his mother. As a young 
noble, however, he was able to gain a wide knowledge of commerce and com- 
mercial law by serving his apprenticeship first as a bowman of the quarter-deck 
on the merchant galleys and then as official attorney in the Curia di Petizion. 
It was to this privileged training, supplemented by some instruction in arithmetic, 
book-keeping and memorizing, as well as to his aristocratic connections in Italy 
and Crete, that he owed his start. Concentrating wholly on trade, he neither 
participated in politics or public office nor invested in real estate or government 
bonds, as did so many merchants; the house in which he lived was merely 
rented, like the services of his household slave, and he sold his mother’s bonds, 
staking all in his business. Only within a few years of his death, when he was 
worth some 10,000 ducats, did he acquire slaves and a home of his own. If in 
this respect he is scarcely typical, in many other respects he provides a striking 
illustration of the Venetian merchant patrician as described by Professor 
Luzzatto in the Annales d’histoire économique et sociale for 1937. 

By means of Andrea’s letters and ledgers, extant from 1431, it has been 
possible to gain a remarkably clear insight into his business methods, and with 
the aid of chronicles, such as that of Morosini, Mr Lane has constructed a 
detailed survey of his transactions from 1430 to 1433, in addition to a compre- 
hensive analysis of his profits and losses as a whole. Andrea appears as a small 
independent proprietor, interested solely in the import and export trade. With 
no special line of business, he was ‘a hedging, short-run type of entrepreneur’, 
shifting rapidly from one line branch of the trade to another as opportunity 
offered, keeping a shrewd watch on the Egyptian cotton market, the Italian 
grain market and the northern cloth market, as also on the Senate’s sailing 
decisions, and making his purchases as and when he could see the chance of 
a profitable deal. Such speculative transactions demanded speed of decision, 
but they were often astonishingly slow to be completed. Of twenty-six sacks 
of cotton bought in Egypt early in 1432, only two had reached Venice by the 
end of the year and ten never arrived; yet a profit was secured. Risks from 
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piracy and war, both by land and sea, were considerable. The Genoese fleet 
could not lightly be dismissed, as was once the Castilian, with gifts of cheap 
jewelry at a trifling cost of 0-5 % of the value of the Venetian cargoes, and 
English cloth could at one time only be transported safely across Germany by 
making it legally the property of a Munich merchant. 

Like most patrician merchants, Andrea settled permanently in Venice once 
his apprenticeship was over, ceasing to travel abroad himself and, since he was 
not one of a family partnership, transacting his foreign business through a variety 
of different commission agents. Mr Lane devotes a very valuable chapter to 
these agents, whose activities are much illuminated by both letters and accounts, 
and he makes plain the advantages of the commission system over the older 
commenda, despite the opportunities for trickery. Particularly interesting also to 
the social as well as to the economic historian are the results of his investigation 
into the history of Andrea’s fortune after it has passed on his death to his two 
young sons. More and more the funds were withdrawn from trade and invested 
in real estate or government bonds, while his descendants in time completely 
abandoned the pursuit of trade for the greater security of public office, thus 
linking their fortunes directly with those of the state. Despite the collapse of 
government securities and the failure of rents during the war of the League of 
Cambrai, they held to their course and, with the recovery of the Republic in 
the mid-sixteenth century, they reaped their reward, as the accounts show, 
collecting interest some forty years overdue. 

Venetian banking methods, as revealed in the Barbarigo books, are considered 
in passing, but a fuller treatment of this topic is promised in a separate study. 
Accounting methods are discussed in a special critical note which concludes, 
inter alia, that double entry was in use at Venice at least by the early fifteenth 
century. Another critical note gives a comprehensive review of the sources for 
the study of private mercantile enterprise in the Venetian republic. This, while 
showing the relative value of the Barbarigo papers—the most comprehensive 
business records so far discovered for any one Venetian merchant or mercantile 
firm—should also serve as an admirable guide to scholars and as a stimulus to 
further work in a subject for which there still remains a vast store of untapped 
archive material. 


E. M. Carus-WILson 
London School of Economics 


THE PARISH 


W. E. Tate. The Parish Chest: a study of the records of parochial administration in 
England. (Gambridge University Press. 1946. Pp. vi+346. 215.) 


This book will be warmly welcomed by the many students of local history 
who have felt the need of ‘a text-book to indicate the principal classes of record 
available for the parish historian and to help in interpreting them’. The stores 
of useful information it contains testify to the author’s long, extensive, and 
persistent labours; experience bears out his contention that the most Palepetiarl 
negative from the parish custodian is no proof of the non-existence of a docu- 
ment till the searcher has looked for himself. His explorations have ranged over 
nineteen counties and his acknowledgements include seventy-seven names. The 
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teacher’s zeal to put the results of his toil at the disposal of the less experienced 
breathes from every page of the book, and he is right in thinking that the need is 
great. Such local guidance as the inhabitants of Essex, Bedfordshire or 
Northamptonshire can count on is not available in many counties, and, even 
when it is, as Mr Tate indicates (p. 5f.) the county is not the parish. 

After a brief characterization of the English parish past and present, and its 
officers, and an illustrated account of the various types of parish chests, from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century, Mr Tate describes the different classes of 
record to be looked for in them. The ecclesiastical records—parish records, 
churchwardens’ accounts, charity records,! briefs, glebe-terriers, tithe records, 
ecclesiastical sentences and censures, faculties, licenses, dispensations and other 
miscellanea, with many illustrations of their contents—take up about half the 
book; the civil records that may be found there include vestry records, petty 
constables’ accounts, records of poor law administration, of highway main- 
tenance, of open-field regulations and enclosures, census returns, court rolls 
and parsons’ diaries, to go no further. 

It cannot be said that Mr Tate has entirely escaped from the trap of anti- 
quarianism. Though he is constantly concerned to link up the local fact with 
the wider development which it illustrates, he tends to digress along the many 
paths that open up before the student who concentrates on the locality rather 
than the theme; to prefer the picturesque to the scientifically established fact. 
His frankly subjective rejection of the expert opinion solicited by himself on 
touching for the King’s Evil, for instance (pp. x, 156-60), sets no good example 
to the student he is seeking to guide. Nor is the reference to dog Latin on p. 86 
worthy of his theme; especially when coupled with the translations or rather 
embroideries of Latin verses on pp. 75-6, where vigeat lex (in 1647!) is rendered 
‘Long may our freedom flourish, now peace at last is won’, and a six-line 
expansion of thirteen Latin words of 1598 contrives to leave virgo untranslated. 
[ Yconomus (p. 83) should be a steward, not a business man.] Other instances 
of personal bias are the allusion to the ‘not very edifying history of tithe’ 
(p. 133) and the reference to the degeneration of the church into a preaching 
house, which is hard to reconcile with the statement on p. 288 that ‘the supposed 
antithesis between preaching and sacerdotal tendencies is of course a false one’. 
The information Mr Tate has collected is, in fact, insufficiently co-ordinated ; 
note, for instance, the various dates given on pp. 83 and 287 for the appearance 
of the churchwarden and on pp. 30 and 175 for the origin of the constable. 
Again, the fantastic statement quoted from a ‘distinguished historian’ on p. 9 
that ‘every householder had to serve his year as an administrator of the nation’s 
business centuries before universal suffrage was ever dreamt of’—a picture 
more like ancient Athens than the English medieval village—is contradicted both 
by Mr Tate’s sound observations on p. 18 on village oligarchy and by the most 
interesting description on p. 33 of the system of rotation in office-holding among 
holders of specific houses in various eighteenth-century villages. ) 

The student of economic history will find the book stimulating and suggestive 
rather than instructive. It is primarily concerned with repositories, not with 
sources as such. Suggestions are not, as a rule, offered of other places where 
similar material might be found, though the reference to Bishops’ transcripts of 
missing registers on p. 52 is a useful practical hint, and the account of the 
sources of information as to tithe (pp. 139ff.) is very helpful, and the list of 

1 Piety here calls for one correction of fact; Sir Thomas White’s Charity benefited not 5, 
but 24 towns, of which Cambridge was one. 
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Record Societies in Appendix II is most valuable. Dr Venn has exploited the 
agricultural information to be got from glebe-terriers, and those who are hunting 
enclosure awards will like to be reminded that they may be in the keeping of the 
incumbent as well as in that of the clerk of the parish council. Apart from the 
history of parish administration as such, however, the chief interest of the 
material in parish chests would seem to be social rather than economic; and, 
as is to be expected from the nature of the records, modern rather than medieval. 
The treatment of the manor is slight and at times misleading; the distinction 
between rector and vicar is never explained and appears not to be clear to the 
author; the account of the parish constable (pp. 30, 175 ff.) hardly does justice 
to the early history of this embodiment of popular responsibility. Mr Tate 
might add to his bibliography the article by H. B. Simpson in the English Historical 
Review for 1895 on ‘The Office of Constables’, as well as the Documents on 
Cambridgeshire Villages, published by W. M. Palmer and H. W. Saunders, con- 
taining inventories of the arms in the custody of the village officials in the early 
fourteenth century. 

One matter calls for the strongest protest. The practice of shepherding all 
the footnotes to the end of the book, in deference to the supposed tastes of the 
general reader, is peculiarly inappropriate in a book that sets out to be a guide 
to historical method, and from an author who shows an almost excessive modesty 
in giving the authority for his statements. The procedure becomes maddening, 
however, when combined with a series of select bibliographies arranged by topics 
and references so curtailed that it is impossible to tell without elaborate research 
whether ‘Cox, op. cit.’, refers to Cox’s Parish Registers, or Cox’s Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, or Cox’s English Church Fittings. To follow the trail laid down by n. 1 on 
p. 143 is like taking part in a treasure hunt, and the reader confronted by n. 20 
on p. 284 might well infer that Archdeacon Fearon was an alias of Wilkie 
Collins. If, as is greatly to be wished, another edition of this book is called for, 
author and publishers are implored to recast their system of references or 
eliminate them altogether. 


HELEN M. Cam 
Girton College, Cambridge 


FRANCE IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


S.T. McCoy. Government assistance in eighteenth-century France. (Duke University 
Press. 1946. Pp. 484+12. $6.00.) 


Within its own, largely self-imposed, limitations a policy of Mercantilism 
was able to do much to stimulate the economic life of a country, and Colbertism 
in France so far succeeded that (to quote Wolsey Cole) ‘down to 1763 at least 
and possibly down to 1789, France led the world in its volume of industrial 
production, of foreign commerce, and of domestic trade’. Nevertheless the 
hardships and poverty which form the background of the French Revolution 
though not universal, were widespread. : 

The apparent anomaly is explained by inefficient distribution and local 
barriers to the free flow of economic life within the country. The local and 
temporary shortages, of supplies or of work, were partly the consequences of the 
same system which created the flourishing trades; and the remedies attempted 


were parts of the same system, suffering from the very defects of over-regulation, 
lack of balance between different elements in the state and administrative 
inefficiency, which caused the problem. 

Employment, housing, plagues, floods, fires, frosts, vagabondage, old age 
and illness—natural and human causes added to the difficulties of a state 
burdened by contractors and administrators and engaged in constant wars or 
preparations for war. The ‘Great Winter’ of 1709 was a fitting start for the 
series of disasters which beset eighteenth-century France and made the prime 
task of government that of ensuring a sufficiency of food. Professor McCloy 
deals with each of his problems in detail and throws illumination on the reasons 
why ‘incredible as it may seem, eighteenth-century France, the most cultured 
country in the world, then lived almost continually on the verge of famine’. 
His main source of information is a wide selection of local histories, his method 
is one of citation rather than of statistical appreciation; the resultant picture 
is detailed and convincing. Except in good years, the French did not plant 
enough corn to supply their needs, despite the efforts of government to stimulate 
them, and France’s essential food supplies were dependent on weather, crop- 
forecasts (still not infallible) and communications. 

Much of the problem might have been avoided, and the remedies would 
certainly have been more effective, had there been fewer contractors, less 
regulation, freer communication and greater freedom of economic life—less 
mercantilism in fact. The remedies, rather than the causes of the famines and 
poverty, are the main subject of Professor McCloy’s book. This is a problem of 
economic history, an illustration of the attitude of the mercantilist state towards 
these problems and of the fact that mercantilism needed an efficient admini- 
strative system and placed the abolition of barriers to internal trade even before 
the waging of economic warfare in its policy. As such, the subject should have 
been studied within a period delimited by economic considerations, not within 
a period whose unity is political, still less one marked by the arbitrary turn of 
the century. Neither the political and ideological developments of the French 
Revolution nor the dawn of a new century changed the attitude of the French 
state towards the problems of prevention or relief; nor was new and better 
machinery of administration provided. 

Each chapter in the book deals with its problem before and after 1789, and 
each ends with the end of the century. The abundance of evidence collected 
shows that, in principle and in detail, the revolutionary state was no more 
liberal and (within the period) no more efficient than the monarchy as far as 
economic life was concerned. It is salutary to be given so detailed an example 
of the need to study economic problems within the limits of their own chronology ; 
but, with the new ideas already working and with changes so close round the 
corner, one could wish that Professor McCloy had not concluded his admirable 
study quite so conscientiously at the end of the century. 

Ey Eee RIGe 


St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 
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CALIFORNIA 


REuBEN L. UNDERHILL. From Cowhides to Golden Fleece: A Narrative of Califorma, 
1832-1858, Based Upon Unpublished Correspondence of Thomas Oliwer Larkin of 
Monterey, Trader, Developer, Promoter, and Only American Consul. (Stanford 
University Press (Cumberlege). 1947. pp. viit289. $4.00 or 225. 6d.) 


This is the second and enlarged edition of a very useful and entertaining 
pioneer work. Mr Underhill had the good fortune (the deserved good fortune) 
to find in the Larkin manuscripts in the Bancroft Library at the University of 
California, a great mass of hitherto unused letters. On these he based the first 
(1939) edition of his book. He has now expanded it, mainly by developing the 
account of the American conquest of 1846. Larkin’s career has many facets 
which justify interest in it. He played a very important and very creditable 
part in the American conquest of California, and Mr Underhill is able to cast 
new light on that event, on the role of Larkin and Frémont, of Sloat and Kearny. 
But the main interest of his book lies in its reconstruction of the economic and 
social life of California in the years between the establishment of Mexican 
independence and the admission of California to the union. 

The California to which Larkin came in 1832 was an empty, pastoral country. 
The missions had been secularized, the Indians robbed and demoralized; 
the great empty land was in the hands of the rancheros. It was the California of 
Colton’s classic work and of Two Years before the Mast (although, as Mr Underhill 
reminds us, Dana’s book had no wide sale before the gold rush made any book 
on California a best-seller). Into this primitive world came the shrewd, upright, 
and winning Yankee trader, Thomas Larkin. Some of the most interesting 
parts of this book come from a description of his trading methods. Currency 
was practically unknown; as far as there was a medium of exchange, it was the 
cowhide worth, approximately, one and a half (American) dollars. But it was 
a barter economy with timber, soap, the skin of the sea-otter being set off one 
against the other. Currency only played a part in dealings with the outside 
world. Larkin built up serious dollar balances in far-away Boston (the 
California trade was a New England monopoly) and he discounted bills and 
carried through normal commercial transactions when dealing with his fellow 
‘Anglo-Saxons’, but with the ‘sons of the Conquerors’, it was barter and barter 
based entirely on oral transactions. There was much less paper work than in 
medieval England. In such a world, probity paid. That was not Larkin’s 
motive for being honest, but it was his high standard of commercial morality that 
made him the economic and, to some extent, the political arbiter of California. 

With the conquest and, still more, with the gold rush, the old world collapsed. 
Larkin tried to swim in the new and rough waters. He did not sink. He who 
had been the first effective publicity agent of California, with his letters to 
papers in the United States, was one of the first great land developers. But his 
model city of Benicia did not replace San Francisco and the new money- 
dominated economy of American California was not Larkin’s spiritual home. 
He lived rich and respected, but not rich by the new standards and respected 
more as a relic of the past than as a leader in the present. It is perhaps indicative 
of doubts about the stability of the new, gold-dominated California, that led 
Larkin in his will to provide that one-half of his California lands should be sold 
not later than 1868 and ‘that all monies from the sale thereof shall be invested 
in real estate in any one of the old thirteen States of the U.S.A.’ 
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One minor criticism of Mr Underhill’s historical method might be made. 
He takes more seriously than do most modern American historians the alleged 
British designs on California. But he produces no new evidence other than the 
well-known fact that Americans in California suspected British designs. The 
chief villain of the piece seems to have been the Hudson’s Bay Company—about 
whose formidable chief, Sir George Simpson, Mr Underhill does not seem to be 
very wellinformed. He was Scottish not English, and it was not the ‘Dons’ but 
their ladies who fascinated him—which will not surprise any one who knows 
much about his own origin or life in Canada. It is true that, in a S€use-sthe 
great fur-trading company sat in the seats of the mighty in Downing Street’, 
but just because it did so, it must have known the absurdity of expecting official 
support for a forward policy in California at the very moment when it was 
about to be liquidated in Oregon! But this is a work of more than mere local 
piety, and solid historical information is mixed up with a lively sense of the 
dramatic elements in the brief, eventful history of Mexican California. 

D. W. BRoGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


LABOUR IN THE U.S.A. 


RicHarpD B. Morris. Government and Labor in Early America. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (Cumberlege). 1946. pp. xvi+557. 459.) 


This is an extremely learned and illuminating study of the legal problems 
created by the scarcity of labour in colonial America. Professor Morris has 
combed every conceivable source to find the materials for a description of the 
legal status of the labour force, and the degree to which its remuneration, terms 
and duration of employment were defined by law. And he has not been content 
with the formal legal position, but has investigated the realities behind the 
legal theory, whether the realities be the breakdown of regulation of wages or 
the varying degrees of effectiveness of the legal protection given to the servant 
class in New England on the one hand or in the tobacco colonies on the other. 
The result is a most valuable and, in some ways, disconcerting piece of social 
history. Professor Morris reveals a certain dry pleasure in quietly ‘debunking’ 
common historical superstitions, whether it is a case of the alleged overwhelmingly 
English origin of the colonial population in 1799, or the social status and moral 
character of a great part of the immigrant population. We are given a picture 
of a society desperately short of labour and not too scrupulous in its choice of 
means to deal with the shortage. We are given plenty of examples of class justice 
and plenty of examples of the survival, into modern American life, of ‘folkways’ 
that can be traced back to the law and custom of colonial times. The labour 
injunction, the hostility to combination, the survival of laws against enticement, 
even the permanent despair of the American housewife in face of the servant 
problem, are all shown to have deep roots, and the celebrated poem of Mr Ogden 
Nash directed against the suborner of his cook might (mutatis mutandis) be a work 
of the eighteenth century. 

In general, the rulers of the colonies tried and failed to keep alive in America 
the old medieval legal system of control of labour supply. The guild system, 
the apprenticeship system, the monopoly rights of freemen, the legal assessment 
of wages, the assize of bread; these were some of the institutions that suffered 
a sea change in crossing the Atlantic and found the battle against the American 
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environment too much for them in the not very long run. But the story of the 
attempted application of the relevant parts of the English (or in the case of 
New York, Dutch) inheritance is full of interest. Attempts to create labour 
monopolies, in general, failed. (The modern New York truck-driver has 
created a far more effective customary right to exclusive employment in the 
city than the eighteenth-century craftsmen were able to do with formal law 
on their side.) The regulation of wages by law ran into intolerable difficulties 
with the great inflation of the revolutionary period, and excessively long ap- 
prenticeship was a luxury beyond the means of the new colonial society. Certain 
trades were regarded as ‘affected with a public interest’ long before the ‘Granger 
cases’, but, in general, labour was in a good bargaining position, and the 
attempt of Boston to maintain a monopoly of certain crafts against the outside 
towns failed, as did the attempt of the craftsmen to keep the Yankee farmer 
strictly to farming and away from the exercise of his mechanical ingenuity. 

It is evident, too, that the crossing of the Atlantic had a mollifying effect on 
the rigours of the law, on impressment, on the severity of punishment, on the 
rigidity of class and craft distinctions. There is one great exception to this rule 
and the exemplification of that exception provides one of the longest and most 
interesting sections of this book. The whole of the organization of the labour 
supply in colonial America was coloured by the existence of slavery in full or 
modified form. The Negro was the only true slave, with no rights save those 
few that formal law gave and could take away. But the white bound-servant 
was often in little better case, though his or her slavery was not, as a rule, for 
life. Professor Morris refers to the view of this system expressed in Moll Flanders— 
and gives plenty of evidence to show that Defoe was not far wrong in refusing 
to see any difference between the status of the transported convict, and even of 
the bound-servant, and the status of the Negro slave. As he points out, the 
complacent Southerner who thinks that the old slave markets in old Southern 
cities are fine, picturesque monuments of a maligned past, does not realize that 
when they were new, white slaves as well as black were sold there in large 
numbers and, once sold, were subjected to as harsh, indeed savage, treatment 
as were the Negroes. In many cases some ancestors of the Southern laudator 
temporis acti had stood on the block to be sold. The white woman was no more 
safe from her master’s lust than was the black, and miscegenation between 
white women slaves and Negro male slaves was by no means unknown. It was 
a valid jest of a most distinguished Southern historian who was asked for (free) 
genealogical advice to refer the inquirer to the Newgate Calendar. As Professor 
Morris points out, the dumping of convicts on the colonies was a real grievance. 
Some were no doubt genuine victims of political misfortune, Scotch and Irish 
prisoners who had joined the wrong (i.e. losing) side in civil war. But a great 
many were real rogues and vagabonds who added immensely to the police 
problems of the provinces, especially on the frontier. 

The existence of slavery, pure and modified, affected the attitude to other 
forms of the labour contract and perhaps the only field in which American law 
was more severe than the law of England was in the treatment of breaches of the 
labour contract, written or customary, by the employee. The indentured immigrants 
who formed so great a part of the colonial population, certainly took great risks 
when they committed themselves to the unknown new world. The Palatines 
were only one of the groups who had bitter reason to think themselves deceived 
in the prospects offered to them in ‘America the Golden’. And again, as 
Professor Morris makes plain, the immigrant had a far better chance of getting 
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his rights and of being protected from cruel or dishonest masters in New England 
than in the South—a difference that was due, it may be guessed, in part at 
least, to the comparative rarity of pure slavery in New England. It is in the 
picture given of the possibilities of abuse that the servant-class endured in 
colonial America that Professor Morris’s study is most depressing. Yet it is 
possible to have some sympathy with the indignant Maine householder who 
replied to a complaint that ‘yf a faire way will not do yt, beatinge must, some- 
times, vppon such Idle girrells as she is’. If half what he said of this sluttish 
young woman is true, it is probable that he would be speedily acquitted to-day 
by a jury of matrons in, say, Fairfield County, Connecticut. There seems to be 
an inconsistency on p. 183 as to the reasons for the opposition to slavery mani- 
fested by the Boston mechanics and the attitude of their Philadelphia brethren. 
And it is difficult to believe that mass unemployment had much to do with the 
passing of the _ Immigration Act of 1924, though no doubt the memory of the 
thirties ensures that the policy of rigorous restriction of immigration will be 
maintained (pp. 513-14). But these are minor flaws in a most valuable book 
which provides, too, fine, mixed feeding for the merely curious, like that 
advertisement in the New York Mercury for 31 May 1762 which extolled the 
qualities of ‘John Brinner, Cabinet Maker’ who ‘carves all sorts of Architectural, 
Gothic and Chinese Chimney Pieces’ among other things. Strawberry Hill had 
got to the Hudson sooner than one had suspected ! 

D. W. BRroGANn 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


SWEDEN 


G. A. Montcomery. The Rise of Modern Industry in Sweden. Stockholm Economic 
Studies, No. 8, Stockholm, 1939; pp. vill, 287. 


Prof. Montgomery’s book was published shortly before the war and has con- 
sequently failed to receive all the academic publicity it deserves. It tells briefly 
yet very clearly the history of Swedish economic development in modern times, 
and thus fills an obvious gap in English historical literature. Its title promises 
little more than the story of Swedish industry, but the text takes full notice of 
every aspect of economic and social development, the readers will also be 
grateful for the unexpectedly wide chronological limits of the book. Although 
Swedish industrial economy, as we know it now, did not emerge until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, half of the book is occupied with the pre- 
ceding hundred and fifty years. For this the author can claim every justification. 
In the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries Sweden not only possessed 
a great iron industry with a stake in international trade, but also underwent 
a number of changes preparatory to an industrial revolution. Her population 
had been rising in the eighteenth century, enclosures came little later than in 
England, railways and improved waterways arrived in the mid-nineteenth 
century. The sixties also saw the freeing of foreign trade from the mercantilist 
and protectionist policies of old. 

The industrial revolution was thus amply prepared; yet for more than half 
of a century economic changes brought with them little that was fundamentally 
new. The scale of economic activity was always growing, but its fields remained 
more or less the same. The basis of Swedish economy was still in her native 
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timber and ironstone: what changed was the magnitude of the output and 
the relative importance of the different branches of the iron and timber trades. 
By 1875 the timber industry had overtaken the ancient iron trades and had 
become the premier industry and the principal export trade. Later still the 
balance changed within the timber industry itself, and the products of the saw 
mills gave pride of place to wood pulp and paper. There were also important 
changes within the iron industry. A radical readjustment was bound to follow 
the rise of coke smelting and puddling in England; another readjustment 
followed the spread of the Bessemer process in the second half of the century. 
Yet in spite of the readjustments, or perhaps thanks to them, Sweden was able 
to maintain her production and export of high-quality iron and in addition 
to develop a flourishing engineering industry and a highly important export 
trade in iron ore. 

Both the engineering production and the mining of Lapland ore rose fast 
in the twentieth century, and generally speaking, it is in that century, and more 
especially in the last thirty years, that the most spectacular achievements of 
Swedish economy will be found. In this most modern period of her economic 
history Sweden could boast of a national income and physical output mounting 
more rapidly than ever before or anywhere else. Crises and depressions there 
certainly were, for in common with the rest of the world Sweden suffered from 
the post-war depression and from the crisis of 1929-30. But it is surprising how 
relatively mild the Swedish depressions were and how boisterous was her 
recovery. In the twenties the physical volume of Swedish production rose by 
about 50 % compared with 25 °% in the rest of Europe, not counting the U.S.S.R.; 
between 1929 and 1937 her output rose by another 50 % compared with Europe’s 
10%. And what is even more remarkable is that Sweden’s industry grew to 
the accompaniment of social and political changes which pessimists in this 
country are inclined to regard as signs, if not as causes, of economic decline. 
The birth rate fell to levels lower than in most other European countries, and 
emigration to the U.S.A. set up an additional drain on her population; real wages 
and labour costs rose at least as fast if not faster than national income; food 
imports had again been subjected to protectionist duties; and all through the 
inter-war period the economy was directed by a government wedded to a policy 
of control and direction. 


M. PosTan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


LABOUR 


SHEILA T. VAN DER Horst. Native Labour in South Africa. (Oxford University 
Press. 1942. Pp. xii+340. 18s.) 


The Union of South Africa is a sovereign State. Her population of more than 
11,000,000 souls is very mixed: handfuls of Bushmen and Hottentots, rather 
more than 1,000,000 non-tribal Cape Coloured Folk and Indians, and 2,200,000 
politically dominant Europeans. The Bantu, some 7,700,000 strong, far out- 
number all the rest put together. They are the least privileged section of South 
Africa’s tessellated population. 

Unlike some of South Africa’s white neighbours, who censure her racial 
policy while dark skeletons are too often hanging from their own lamp-posts, 
Dr van der Horst is careful not to paint her country blacker than God has made 
her. She begins about 1800, when Europeans and Bantu were already jostling 
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one another on the Cape’s eastern frontier, and missionaries and officials were 
beginning to modify the old policy of racial differentiation which had confirmed 
the Colonists in the belief that they themselves, as White Folk, were ‘ Christian 
men’, and non-Europeans the ‘Children of Ham’. By 1853 the non-Europeans 
within the Colony had been legally assimilated to the Europeans, even to the 
extent of having equal access with them to the franchise and seats in the new 
parliament. At the same time the Bantu were being economically assimilated 
in all parts of rapidly expanding South Africa. 

Weary of so-called ‘ Kaffir wars’ and statutes which pretended that all Bantu, 
other than the favoured Fingo, were ‘foreigners’, H.M. Government began, 
in 1847, to annex Bantu territories, to settle Europeans therein, and in due time 
to hand over such territories to the Colony. During the 1850’s and 1860’s, 
wool, copper, hides, horns, wheat, and ostriches swelled the demand for labour. 
This demand was met, in the main, by the Bantu. Many of the pass and contract 
laws that were enacted in those days soon fell away; but some of them have 
lived on, notably the demand that all ‘foreign’ Bantu must carry passes on 
entering the Colony, and, secondly, the attaching of criminal sanctions to 
certain breaches of civil contract by master or servant. 

Meanwhile, Natal had been annexed in 1843 and the independence of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State recognized in 1852-4. In Natal, the 
authorities (then under British control) marked off large reserves for the Bantu, 
and, though they refused to allow the White Folk to compel the local Bantu to 
work for their private purposes, did permit them to import indentured Indian 
coolies to work on their sugar plantations. The Republicans, naturally, gave the 
dying Cape policy of racial discrimination a new lease of life on the High Veld. 

During the thirty years following the discovery of the Griqualand West 
diamonds about 1870 there was an unparalleled demand for Bantu labour from 
most parts of the present Union and even from still-independent Matabeleland. 
From having been an almost purely agricultural land, South Africa became 
a great mining country. Soon, all the diamond mines had been amalgamated, 
the closed compound system had been substituted for the, too often, wretched 
‘free’ lodgings, and a wide gap throughout South Africa had been opened 
between the wages paid for ‘skilled’ European work and ‘unskilled’ Bantu labour. 

The working of the gold mines along the Witwatersrand from 1886 onwards 
strengthened these tendencies. Native labourers were soon being drawn from 
Portuguese East Africa and the far tropical ‘North’; the Rand Chamber of 
Mines tried in vain to monopolize and centralize the recruiting of Bantu labour, 
and self-governing Natal set an evil precedent by differentiating between races 
by name in her labour legislation. 

Indentured Chinese coolies more than saved the Rand mines during the 
difficult years that followed the South African War of 1899-1902, and thus went 
far to give the self-governing Transvaal the financial surplus which enabled her 
to dominate the National Convention that made the Union of 1910. Dr van der 
Horst writes cautiously of events since that year; but she shows plainly that 
Europeans have come to regard themselves essentially as employers, who must 
get all the labour they can as ‘cheaply’ as possible, and that the cleavage between 
the supposed interests of European employers and Bantu workmen, on the one 
hand, and those of European trade unionists on the other has widened. At the 
back of it all is the mistaken idea that Bantu labour, the greatest of the Union’s 
assets, can be used wastefully because it is so ‘cheap’ and easy to get. 

The closely allied Transvaal gold- and coal-owners have depressed the level 
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of Bantu wages throughout South Africa below what it would have been under 
free competition, and have thus diminished the consuming power of 70 07, of the 
Union’s population. Successive governments have acquiesced, in the expecta- 
tion that their policy will prolong the life of the least profitable of the mines, 
and allow them to go on taxing the mines heavily. Afrikander Nationalists, 
most of the Poor Whites, whose only claim to special consideration is the pos- 
session of passably Nordic features and votes, and, finally, most of the well 
organized European Labour men have found it possible to work together 
politically against Big Business and Non-European labour. This unholy alliance 
has been responsible for most, though not all, of the restrictive laws since 1924. 

The general results of doctrinaire racialism and day-to-day acquisitiveness 
has been increasing rigidity and authoritarianism, the artificial distribution of 
different kinds of work among the various racial groups, the upsetting of the 
laws of supply and demand, the progressive stiffening of the Colour Bar in 
most parts of the Union, the restriction of the Bantu as far as may be to, at most, 
semi-skilled work, the maintenance of a large but lowly-paid Bantu ‘labour 
force’ directed by a comparatively small but highly paid group of European 
‘bosses’, and, above all, the abandonment of the nineteenth-century idea of 
Reserves as areas in which tribal Natives may be shielded from the full impact 
of unfamiliar Western civilization in favour of the much less humane ‘kraaling’ 
of Whites and Blacks in their respective areas, there to perform, by order, the 
miracle of developing ‘along their own lines’. 

Successive governments have spoon fed European farmers, protected Euro- 
peans from Bantu competition, created employment for Europeans in secondary 
industry, and sought to convince the Bantu that they will only be welcome in 
European urban areas as humble manual workers. All this has reduced national 
productivity, and raised the costs of production in a country which is peculiarly 
dependent on its export trade. It has done more. It has produced something 
very like a caste-ridden society at a time when thousands of the Union’s Bantu 
are ceasing to be tribal, and the tide of Liberalism, by no means powerless in 
South Africa, is running strongly in those vast stretches of Black Africa in which 
British power is still a real thing. 

There is little the Bantu can do directly to help themselves. They cannot 
strike, since their trade unions are not recognized officially and they fear to find 
themselves faced with a criminal charge. Nor have they much political power. 
The Cape, alone of South African territories, had given the franchise to men of 
all races and this on equal terms. This ‘civilization’ franchise of 1853 was 
virtually swept away by the Union Parliament in 1936. The vote had recently 
been given to every European man and woman in the country, and was now 
assured to Cape Non-Europeans, other than Bantu, on the old terms; but it 
was withheld from the Bantu everywhere. Such slight representation as the 
Union’s Natives now have is on a communal basis, and through European 
nominee or elected Members. 

And yet, many of us have not given up hope. The structure of South African 
society is so artificial that it can hardly last long without radical change. The 
Bantu problem is, as Dr van der Horst rightly insists, the greatest of the Union’s 
problems. It is also her greatest opportunity. Ifshe can teach her many peoples 
to work together on level terms, she will help herself and set an example to 
those many countries the world over which are burdened with plural societies. 

Eric A. WALKER 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 
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N. Dennotm-Younc. Richard of Cornwall. (Oxford. Basil Blackwell, 1947. 
155.) Like many medieval princes who played a conspicuous part in the ill- 
conceived schemes of their days, Richard of Cornwall, younger brother of the 
hopeless Henry ITI, is an interesting figure, but also an elusive one owing to the 
comparative scarcity of relevant information. By strictly keeping to his subject, 
Mr Denholm-Young has made his book more pointed, but somewhat dry and 
elliptic at times. Richard will interest economists in several ways. As a magnate, 
he slowly built up a huge fortune, with extensive estates unparalleled yet in 
Angevin England, which made him by far the richest man in the country; to 
this must be added the profits made out of the clergy on account of his crusading 
plans. There is, however, little possibility of ascertaining with accuracy the 
magnitude of his wealth; no account of the Cornish appanage has survived 
except the solitary document of-1296—7, dating from the later years of his son’s 
rule, which has recently been published by Miss Midgley. The story of his 
dealings with the barons, of his quarrels in early life with his crowned brother, 
where he came away each time a richer man, of his successive marriages to 
wealthy heiresses, makes good reading. A man always provided with ready 
money, he could embark upon profitable businesses, such as the coinage 
venture of 1247-59, by which, in providing the initial capital, he secured the 
sharing by half with the Crown of the profits of the Mint, his share amounting 
to no less than £11,000. Can one call this undertaking ‘a step which had not 
been taken since Henry II’s days’ (p. 58)? There had been a similar recoinage 
in 1205, on nearly as big a scale. The next attempt was to be made by Edward I 
in 1279. These experiments were not merely fiscal expedients, but responded to 
the general demand for a stable currency, which is characteristic of the thirteenth 
century. It is easy to gibe at Henry III for having added to this silver currency 
the gold penny of 1257, ‘very beautiful and quite useless’. Henry was doubtless 
prompted to that step of fatuous extravagance by the equally beautiful but 
more abundant crown d l’agnel of St Louis. The reappearance of gold coinage 
in Western Europe is important in so far as it gives an unmistakable proof of the 
favourable trade-balance of the times. Why is it that the gold penny was not 
popular in England (the merchants fearing that it might put up the price of gold) 
while the French gold crown was immediately hailed as a great incentive to 
trade? The history of medieval coinage has been written so far by numismatists ; 
it is high time economists should take notice of its importance. As a financier, 
Richard was somewhat lagging behind his times. Anticipating Cardinal 
Beaufort, he became the principal creditor of the Crown. But he never charged 
interest on his loans; usury was not his business. In an age when Italian and 
Cahorsin bankers were quickly monopolizing the money market, he clung 
tenaciously to the Jews, both lending them and making money out of them, 
protecting them also as best as he could against the growing anti-semitism of 
his nephew the Lord Edward. His dealings with the merchants had none but 
political motives. He used the Netherlands and the Rhineland to further his 
ambitions and gain the German crown, not to make money by controlling 
trade. He paid the price for his election, which served no useful purpose and 
gave him nothing except an empty and flattering title. This is in keeping with 
the politics of the time, both in England and abroad, about which, needless to 
say, Mr Denholm-Young has a lot of new facts to bring to light. He is sometimes 
less accurate when he deals with Continental history and geography. Hugh 
de la Marche (indexed as H. de la Marche, count of Lusignan: he was H. de 
Lusignan, count of La Marche) is said to be the ‘first love and second husband 
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of Isabella of Angouléme’ (p. 6); but Mr Richardson has lately shown that the 
two Hughs, father and son, are usually confused. The ‘King of Laon (p. 6, a 
misprint for Leon?) ought to be the King of Castile, for the two kingdoms had 
long been merged into one. Louis VIII did not die near Avignon (p. 7), but 
at Montpensier in Auvergne. Potigny (p. 81) should be Pontigny, and Bisanz 
(p. 104) most likely Besangon. ‘The imperial county’ (p. 104) is a misleading 
description of that small part of Flanders which lay to the east of the Scheldt. 
Was the stewardship ‘for long...a great office in France’ (p. 145)? At the 
utmost, it had been, for the office was in abeyance since the early days of Philip 
Augustus. 


University of Lille 


E. PERROY 


The Navigation of the Great Ouse between St Ives and Bedford in the Seventeenth 
Century. Edited by T. S. Wittan. (Publ. Beds. Hist. Rec. Soc., Vol. xxrv, 1946.) 
The demand for coal in inland areas, was, as Mr Willan points out in his 
introduction to this volume, ‘one of the chief incentives to river improvements 
during this period’; and it is with such improvements—with the building 
of stanches, sluices, ditches and the making of tow-paths, as well as with the 
protracted lawsuits arising out of these operations—that many of these docu- 
ments deal. That they are full of local and biographical interest goes without 
saying. The economic historian will look for details of the cargoes carried and 
the investors whose capital made the improvements possible. And here, as 
Mr Willan says, evidence is scanty. The toll-books for the seventeenth century 
are apparently lost and estimates of total tonnage can only be calculated 
approximately and indirectly. Even the extract from an eighteenth-century 
toll-book gives few details of cargoes. Nevertheless, it is evident that the biggest 
cargoes going inland were coal, salt, iron, grindstones, hempseed, mats and 
thatch-cords. Little evidence exists for outgoing cargoes, but the principal 
element was grain. The river gave, in fact, a passage to Bedford from the sea 
upon which the prosperity not only of Bedford but of St Neots and St Ives and 
Godmanchester depended. We get glimpses here and there of the local merchants 
whose fortunes were linked with the river—William Beckett of Bedford, brewer, 
whose servants ‘backed considerable quantities of coals over Eaton mill 
dams’, Mr Isaac, a great man of Bedford, ‘who deals in coals and other 
goods’ and many others. From the Ouse made navigable came much of the 
wealth which built those quietly prosperous seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century houses surrounding the market squares of the river towns. What of the 
improvers and projectors? Some, as we might expect, were London merchants: 
such were John Gason of Finchley and Thomas Girton, Vintner of West- 
minster. But not all. Arnold Spencer was a gentleman of Cople, while Henry 
Ashley was a tanner from the local village of Eynesbury. Ashley and his son— 
men, as Mr Willan remarks, with ‘a driving energy and a keen eye for financial 
advantage ’—were actually responsible for completing the work of improvement. 
But local men or London men, they were apparently all English: it is interesting 
that in this of all areas there is no word of those Flemish or Dutch ‘projectors’ 
who were so busy further down the rivers. How was the great programme of 
improvements in navigation and drainage executed? Here again evidence is 
scanty; the documents only give a series of tantalizingly vague references to 
mysterious engines, presumably water-ploughs, which were used to scour the 
Ouse. But it is too easy to emphasize the omissions and imperfections of the 
documents as economic evidence: we must be thankful that they tell us as much 
_ they do, and economic historians are indebted to Mr Willan for his meticulous 
editing. 


CHARLES WILSON 
Jesus College, Cambridge 
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ERNEST Oscar Payne. Property in Land in South Bedfordshire, 1750-1832. 
(Publ. Beds. Hist. Rec. Soc., Vol. xxm, 1946 (1941 volume).) The Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society has for some years distinguished itself by its interest 
in the economic history, especially the agrarian history, of its area. Its quarto 
memoirs on the strip maps of Oakley Reynes, Renhold, Aspley Guise and 
Eversholt are very well known and are particularly valuable. This volume 
is a useful addition to its series. It consists essentially of miscellanea drawn from 
a variety of sources, but it is none the worse for that. The references, however, 
to the sources of the documents reproduced might well have been made a little 
clearer. Part II consists of a study of the reasons for and the methods of land 
transfer in ten Bedfordshire villages 1750-1832, drawn largely from estate 
papers, notices of sale, local newspapers, etc., and, of course, poll-books, 
enclosure awards and the invaluable Land Tax assessments. On occasion even 
a stone on the church wall is pressed into service. Although necessarily in parts 
rather scrappy this is a mine of interesting material on both political and 
economic history. A reference to Tebworth, for example, makes it clear how 
in the latter part of the period small estates were offered for sale primarily in 
order to ensure the purchaser of a ‘vote for the county’. On the economic side 
perhaps the most interesting “point is Dr Payne’s conclusion confirming the 
modern opinion that in general the landed peasantry tended to disappear 
rather before than after enclosure, though, of course, the owner-occupier often 
consolidated his position for a time in the artificial situation created by the 
French wars. Another interesting point which is glanced at in passing is an 
instance of a parish, Harlington, where an estate act (1795) preceded by a few 
years the enclosure act (1809). Was the estate act here, as elsewhere, a stage in 
the proceedings for securing the necessary quantum of consent in the hands of 
the promoters of enclosure? The first half of the book is even more interesting 
than the second—with which it is only loosely connected. It consists of a 
detailed study of Aspley Guise from the papers of the Hows, a local Quaker 
family. There are interesting sidelights on the family. Richard How I defended 
the poorer tenants against the injustices inflicted on them by the unfair assess- 
ment of the wealthier proprietors. By an ill-advised partnership he was ‘reduced 
from a state of moderate Affluence into a most distressed Situation’, and not 
only did he spend the rest of his days helping to pay off his debts, but he 
bequeathed the task as a debt of honour to his children. Richard II took up 
the pious duty, paying some creditors ten shillings in the pound in cash, others in 
life annuities at 4 %, or not at all ‘according to their merits’. He came into 
serious conflict with another landowner, Francis Moore, concerning disputed 
assessments to the Poor Rate and the appointment of assessor for the Land Tax. 
This was a very unpleasant fellow who had come to the parish to school and 
apparently married an heiress in it when he was but sixteen. The accounts of 
vestry disputes between the two about rates, quarrels concerning the Land 
Tax, and the manceuvring which lay behind the issue of gamekeepers’ deputa- 
tions are very much of a small-beer chronicle. But they are invaluable as giving 
a close-up picture of the details of administration in a rural parish in the 1770's. 
Altogether this is a most interesting piece of work, and many others than 
Bedfordshire parish historians will find it useful. 

W. E. TATE 


Oxford 


Mixnart V. Conpowwe. Russian-American Trade: A study of the Soviet Foreign- Trade 
Monopoly. (Ohio State University, Columbus. $2.50.) From the title the reader 
can see that the author intended to explore two big fields in this small volume: 
to analyse Russian-American trade and to study the Soviet foreign-trade 
monopoly. In fact, the author went even beyond these two fields and tried to 
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give a concise description of the Soviet economic system. ‘The result is that none 
are adequately treated. The book supplies only fragmentary information (but 
not concise summary) and covers all the usual questions which could come to the 
mind of any economist acquainted with the general problems and aspects of 
foreign trade. Much of this information is elementary; there is a great deal of 
repetition; and all is treated on very general lines. The most elementary chapter 
is chapter 11 on the Soviet economic system in which many mistakes of fact and 
misinterpretations are made (see, for example, his treatment of ‘procedure 
of planning’ (p. 10), ‘problem of costs of production and financial solvency’ 
(p. 12), of ‘materials used in planning’ (p. 13), and in many others) which any 
reader could clearly see for himself if he compares the author’s explanation 
with the available material in English. The author perhaps should have omitted 
this chapter and devoted more space to his main subject—Russian-American 
Trade. Unfortunately, this text, too, is treated wholly inadequately; to it is 
allocated only 32 pages out of the total of 114 pages! To sum up, the book gives 
some useful fragmentary information and some useful statistical material on 
the Soviet foreign trade in general, some detailed facts about Russian-American 
trade, but it can hardly be considered either a serious study of Russian-American 
trade or a study of the Soviet foreign-trade monopoly. It includes too many 
subjects and says too little about every subject which the author tries to describe 
or analyse. 

ALEXANDER BAYKOV 
University of Birmingham 


Martin Wicut. The Gold Coast Legislative Council. (Studies in Colonial Legisla- 
tures, edited by Margery Perham.) (Faber and Faber Ltd. 1947. 125. 6d.) 
Mr Wight’s book is the second volume of a series of studies of Colonial 
Legislatures now being edited by Margery Perham. Its appearance is apt. 
The new Gold Coast constitution was announced last year, but it is only one 
of a series of experiments in representative government now under discussion, 
or actually being put to the test in the British Empire. Nigeria, Kenya, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Malay, for instance, are all occupied with similar problems. In 
each case the pattern of development is established. A legislative council with 
a government majority composed of officials and government nominees is 
superseded by a council with an unofficial majority of elected representatives, 
which finally gives place to a representative government with an elected parlia- 
ment and a cabinet of the British type. The Gold Coast has now reached the 
second of these stages and Jamaica the third. The interest of Miss Perham’s 
new series lies, of course, in the adaptation of the traditional British model to 
different political scenes and, in particular, to the needs of the multi-cultural 
societies that form the populations of most of our colonies. In most of these 
territories there is naturally an immigrant European community to be repre- 
sented as well as the indigenous people, but there are more often than not 
several European groups, as well as one or more immigrant communities 
from Asia, and a variety of indigenous races which are often at loggerheads 
with each other and differing widely in civilization and economic development. 
Mr Wight’s book suggests fruitful lines of comparative research in this field. 
He gives an admirable account of the different political interests in the Gold 
Coast and of the difficulties of providing representation for the educated middle- 
class African of the coastal areas as well as for the organized political con- 
federacies of Ashanti and for the primitive peoples of the northern territories— 
difficulties which were apparently as marked in 1852 as they are at the present 
day. The author also shows how the use of the legislative council changes 
according to changing views of colonial policy and according to the personality 
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and opinions of individual governors. The Colonial legislative council is extolled 
by James Stephen in 1831 because ‘it prevents discontents or gives them a safe 
direction; it creates most useful exercise of the understanding; affords much 
innocent pleasure; and creates a subject of permanent interest in societies which 
would otherwise stagnate in a listless unconcern about all questions of a public 
character’. But it is evident that the views expressed by unofficials in the Gold 
Coast Council have actually affected government policy whether directly or 
indirectly, and one of Mr Wight’s main concerns is to examine the extent to 
which the Council has proved an effective means of expressing opinion at 
moments of crisis as during the famous cocoa hold-up of 1937. As compared 
with students of early constitutional history in this country, Mr Wight has the 
advantage of being able to consult Hansard records of the proceedings, and his 
quotations from debates give a striking picture of the long, but good-humoured 
battle, which has been taking place between the official and unofficial members 
of the Council over a period of years. The tiny stage of Accra society has few 
leading personalities, and there is a homely touch about debates in which 
a municipal representative can assure the council that a senior government 
official ‘is a thorough gentleman, because I have personally tested him by 
actually treading on his toes to see what he would do’. On the other hand, 
Mr Wight is dealing with an alien culture, or series of cultures, and with 
a political assembly in which formal speeches probably give less clue than they 
do in our own country to the real political forces at work. Such historical studies 
could well be combined with first-hand observations of the work of legislative 
councils and of the relation of such councils to indigenous systems—that is to 
say, by a combination of documentary and field studies that is not possible to 
the historian of early constitutional history in Europe. 

A. I. RicHarps 


London School of Economics 


Karu H. Niepyy. Studies in the Classical Theories of Money. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1946 (Oxford University Press), 16s. 6d.) The author 
of this interesting little book felt a need for ‘an investigation into the formation 
of doctrines, in order to return monetary analysis from its present function as 
a guide-book to economic postmortems, to a tool in the formation of policy’ 
and on the basis of some historical analysis he argues that ‘the concept of 
inflation has a historical content subject to qualitative change’. The book is 
mostly concerned with English theories between about 1750 and 1850, and 
relates the work of the theorists to the economic conditions, particularly the 
financial structure, prevailing at the time. It is not surprising that the monetary 
theories of each generation should be highly coloured by contemporary con- 
ditions—economic writers of every generation have been attracted by fruit in 
deciding where to attempt to shed light. If there is to be anything more than 
a superficial series of illustrations of this, it must, I think, be based on a very 
thorough knowledge of economic conditions, and I am inclined to wonder 
whether Dr Niebyl has here exhibited a sufficiently thorough knowledge, or 
indeed whether anyone has the knowledge. Certainly in such a short book the 
tendency must be to over-simplify the historical background and to sharpen 
the historical changes. In spite of his own warning (p. 80) Dr Niebyl gives 
a highly simplified picture of the Industrial Revolution, for instance, and over- 
stresses the contrast between England before and after the wars of 1792-1815. 
His emphasis on the trade between Liverpool and New England in developing 
the bill of exchange is another illustration: Liverpool’s trade and the financial 
habits developed in its course were directed towards the Irish and West Indies 
trades as well, both very important in the eighteenth century; and though 
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Liverpool’s business had a good deal of influence on the development of English 
financial institutions, it is certainly not the whole truth to treat it as of over- 
whelming importance. In spite of this tendency to over-simplify, the book is 
a stimulating one. Particularly its stress on the monetary implications of the 
rapid growth of industrial production and integration (by transport improve- 
ments) of markets is worth following up. If the tone of the book has a fault, it 
lies in the suggestion that the historical events (in the light of which the theorists 
are discussed) are thoroughly well known; in fact, the book serves to emphasize 
what are some of the most interesting gaps yet to be filled in our knowledge. 
It should be studied by all who are interested in pursuing the monetary history 
of England during the Great War of 1792-1815. 
R. S. SAYERS 


London School of Economics 


BERTRAND Nocaro. La Monnaie et les Systemes Monétaires. (Paris. Libraire 
Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1945.) In his preface Professor Nogaro 
informs his readers that this book is not a third edition of his earlier work 
La monnaie et les phénoménes monétaires contemporains. The new book covers some of 
the same ground as the old, but it covers a wider canvas and is in more general 
terms. It is a broad review of the nature of money, of the older types of monetary 
theory and of the more spectacular episodes in monetary history. In the second 
part, which is the part directly concerned with monetary history, the episodes 
reviewed include the assignats, the paper pound of 1797-1821, the greenbacks, 
the Austrian inconvertible paper period, the Argentine ‘caisse de conversion’ 
and the more important (not necessarily the more interesting) of the post-1918 
European depreciations. There is no detailed history, but within its limits— 
reflecting the limits of Professor Nogaro’s discussion of monetary theory—the 
accounts are unexceptionable. Using (at least as his quoted sources) only 
Cannan and Andréadés on the paper pound of 1797-1815, he comes to the 
conclusion that Ricardo was wrong and Tooke was right. Readers of the more 
recent works of Viner and Clapham would not, I think, on the whole disagree, 
but they would find it difficult to conclude with quite so simple a statement. 
In the third part of the book Professor Nogaro has some discussion of monetary 
theory, developing it directly from his analysis (in the first part) of the nature 
of money and in the light of the history given in his second part. He explains 
the Quantity Theory and shows himself acutely aware of its limitations, but he 
never gets down to the actual mechanics of price changes. This narrowly limits 
the usefulness of the book both as a theoretical analysis and as a stimulus for 
economic historians; but as an introductory book on the nature of money 
(with a glance at episodes in monetary history) it has great merits. 

R. S. SAYERS 
London School of Economics 


Cuar_es A. Browne. A Source Book of Agricultural Chemistry (Chronica Botanica 
vol. vi, no. 1. Waltham, Mass. U.S.A. and Wm. Dawson and Sons Ltd. 1944. 
$5.00.) Everyone is familiar with the famous exchange of correspondence 
between Marx and Engels in which Marx says that he has been reading Liebig 
and it knocks Malthus into a cocked hat. Malthusians had not realized the 
enormous potential increases in productivity which the study of agricultural 
chemistry would make possible. Whatever may be the degree of optimism with 
which we regard this problem to-day, there can be no doubt that the scientific 
improvement of agriculture has been, and will still be, a sociological and 
economic factor of the greatest importance. Moreover, the process is far from 
ended, for few would care to predict what might be possible from the application 
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of atomic energy, for example, to the systematic irrigation of, for example, the 
Central Australian desert country. Dr Browne’s book is a model of what 
a monograph in the history of science should be, and somewhat resembles its 
companion, the Short History of the Plant Sciences by Dr H. S. Reed. The present 
book takes up in successive chapters the agricultural chemical knowledge of the 
Mediterranean Ancients, of the Alchemical Period, of the seventeenth century, 
and finally of the modern post-eighteenth-century age. The advance of agri- 
cultural chemistry and physics has been, of course, at all stages dependent upon 
the contemporary development of chemistry and physics themselves. Neverthe- 
less, a glance through the book will show a certain number of specific instances 
in which direct thought was given to agricultural chemical problems. One 
might mention the discourse on the natures of different soils of Pliny the Elder, 
and the investigation on the significance of manuring carried out by Bernard 
Palissy in the sixteenth century. Both recognized the value of marl for the 
restoration of barren lands. In the seventeenth century Gabriel Plattes deserves 
mention; in 1639 appeared his Discovery of Infinite Treasure, in which he recom- 
mended the application of mixed manures, which, he believed, would more than 
compensate for erosion. Many of the workers to whom Dr Browne devotes 
careful attention are of course already very well known (such as Beccher, 
Glauber, Boerhaave, Stahl, and others), but he selects from their writings those 
passages which throw light on the progress of thought about agricultural pro- 
cedures. His book will therefore be useful widely, not only to historians of 
science, but to historians of social and economic life. The only criticism possible 
is that Dr Browne has not thrown his net quite as widely as he might have done 
and has not included the contributions of the civilizations of the Near and Far 
East. For example, the earliest Chinese works on husbandry devote considerable 
space to the natures of soils, and the systematic use of human manure in that 
great country would seem to have invited comment and criticism. 

JosepH NEEDHAM 
Caius College, Cambridge 
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